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You would be in a deck-chair headed for the OM ent 


endl you realized how cheaply you can 80 this season. 


Steamship fares are the lowest in the world, eonsid- 
ering service and the distance traveled. The present 
rate of exchange is strongly in your favor. And a 
series of all-inclusive tours has been arranged for 
your benefit by the Japan ‘Tourist Bureau, a non- 
commercial organization. Japan lies at your doorstep 
—with all its rich Oriental color, its ancient temple 


gardens, modern hotels and electric trains brought 


JA PAT 


TOURIST BUREAU 


within easy reach of a modest 1932 travel budget! 


In as little as five or six weeks you can make the 
round trip without hurry and enjoy 14 days in Japan 
visiting Yokohama, Tokyo, Kyoto and Kobe... 
marveling at Kamakura and the Nikko shrines... 
motoring to Fuji and the Kegon Waterfall... view- 
ing the Empire's choicest regions with all expenses 
paid in advance. Other tours embrace wider territory, 
and all are now amazingly low in price. Send today 


for an interesting booklet detailing these itineraries. 


Japan, Korea, Manchuria and China are reached from the United 
States and Canada by the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha, Canadian Pacific, the American Mail Line and the Dollar 
Steamship Line. Full information will be furnished by any of these 
Lines, any tourist agency, or by the Japan Tourist Bureau c/o 
Japanese Gov't. Railways, One Madison Ave., N. Y. C., or c/o 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., or Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Uy rraven-rme, when you're bound 
from here to there via New York, 
stay at the St. Regis. Cool, high seclu- 
sion in the heart of Manhattan. A staff 
that knows how nice people like to live. 
Delicious food. Vincent Lopez (himself) 
making a festal occasion of dinner and 
supper dancing on the Roof. By-the- 
day accommodations . . . suites on 
lease by the season . . . by the year. 
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> THE HOTEL - 


ST. REGIS 


Rooms from $5 the day 


FIFTH AVE - NEW YORK 


26 ANNUAL 
EDITERRANEAN 
USES) DE. LUXE 


TO 
AIN, FRANCE, ITALY 
EGYPT, PALESTINE 
SYRIA 


43 DAYS—$595 


including shore excursions 
New Turbine Liners 


(16,000 Tons Displ.) 


-ochorda Exeter 7 
Sept. 20 Oct. 18 HERE IS NO SUGGESTION 
calibur Excambion p : 
Oct. 4 Novi of the usual, the transient, the “in- 
and fortnightly stitutional’”’ anywhere in The Waldorf-Astoria. 
thereafter 
ONE WAY TO Simplicity and good taste in decoration, warmth 


: 
ibraltar, Marseilles 


laples—Now $1 60 


Without change of ship to 


\lexandria, Jaffa, $2 30 


laifa or Beirut—Now 


omplete Beuis ioe $460 


Il outside staterooms, modern 

2ds, hot and cold running water, 

ower and tub baths, semi-private 

randas. Convenient stopovers with- 
out charge. 


of rare-wood paneling and richness of fabric, sincerity and 
intelligence of service, all give a feeling of delightful livability. 


With all this, rates are in keeping with the modern economical trend. 
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For men of business inter- 
ested in the wealthy Union 
of South Africa ... for plea- 
sure-travellers who seek new 
scenes: Sail for Europe... 
stop over in London (or 
Paris) .. . embark at South- 
ampton ...see Madeira... 
cross the Equator ... then 
sail down half the Globe to 


Capetown ! 


Literature and full particulars from 


UNION-CASTLE 


General Passenger Representatives 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York 
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Mountain Grandeur in the Drakensberg 


“SO MUCH 
to SEE’ — 


anid George Bernard Shawe-in South 
Myrica, a land of enchantment, rich with 
meomorica of Kruger, Khodes, and the 
hardy “VYoortrekkerss;” of Rider Haggard 
and Olive Sehreiner: Alp-like mountaing 
and weird, fascinating plaine—majestic 
witerfalla—stalactited caverns—exoltic 
flaowerm-worldrenowned gold and dia- 
mond mintterock paintings of ancient 
Bishmenthe great game-filled Kruger 
National Park——modern cities and beauti- 
ful homes and gardens, contrasting with 
the mysterious KRuing of Zimbabwe and the 
primitive kraale and tribal customs of the 
Bantu, 


SOUTH AFRICA 


amazes with the multitude of ite attrac. 
tions, from Capetown and the charming 
Peninsula, to the crowning grandeur of 
Victoria Kalla. Days of wondrous sight- 
secing may be varied at luxurious country 
Cube and delightful seaside resorts, with 
wolf, tennis, surfing, or the thrills of river 
and deep-sea fishing—and all in a refresh. 
ing climate rich with floods of golden 
sunshine, 


Travel in South Africa is comfortable and 
economical, with modern railroads, motor 
highways and excellent hotels, 
Vor full information address 
Thos, Cook & Som Wagone-Lites Ine, 
57 Vitth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


or 


The American Express Company 
65 roudway, New York, N.Y. 
or any office of Thos, Cook & Son 
Wagon Lite Inc, or the American Hine 

press Company, 
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OBILE BIRK” CADILLACS 


i@ sixteen cylinder Cadillac with uni- 
Hhauffours—-$4.00 an hour; $8.00 to 
ind return; 6 hours—sixty milen 

elephone Wickersham 2-6400, Grand 
/Ondillac Renting Corporation, 48 
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jive and original formal, sports and 
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of every type. Personal Shopping 
-Plaza 8-4000, xt. 880. 
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RAS” WILLOUGHBYS 


hing well worth considering before 
that trip. Headquarters for the finest 
id movie cameras and accessories on 
irket, to suit the inexperienced amae 
1 well as the most expert photog 
110 West 82nd Street, New York. 


/RER” LOUIS SHERRY, INC. 


Sherry Shops and Restaurants, on 
and Park Avenues, are the rendez 
’ the social elite. There can be found 
oyaze Baukets, Foreign Favors and 
nowned Chocolates and Bon Bons, 

rk Ave. 873 Fifth Ave, 744 Vifth Ave. 


ETICS” DE MAR, “VITA-RAY” 
umin “D" in beauty preparations 
wes to establish a long wourht food 
nt. Give your skin this new Vitamin 
y Diet. “Vita-Ray’ considers health 
land health gives beauty, 440 Witth 
He or at leading Department Stores. 


ING” THE CHERRY TREK 


ronized extensively by out-of-town 
rs who are looking for American food 
e best quality at a rensonable price. 
or 6 P.M. to 8 P.M., 65¢—76¢. Con« 
ntly located, 21 West Abth Street, 


RIST” DARDS INC. 


ikets and Floral Pieces a Specialty. 
pra went to any part of the world by 
raph or cable, Reliability and quality 
ed. 8. W. Cor, Madinon Ave. at 44th Bt, 


TWEAR FOR WOMEN” DELMAN 


w York's Smartest Shoe Salon: Cele~ 
d ne the Crestive Designer of the “En 
me” Footwear for Women, 

654 Madison Avenue, New York. 


tA” RICHARD KOPPEN 


e fur chute; featured for September 
ieir lowest prices. Also “something 
ent’”’ for the well dressed woman in 
Cloth Coats, 

17 West 45th Street, New York, 


I's FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD” 
OVINGTON’S 


r illustrated 1921-42 Gift Wolder went 
request. A yvreat selection of unique 
‘wluable articles that distinguishes this 
as the preeminent Gift Shop. 
447 ¥itth Avenue, New York. 
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TRAVEL TOGGERY 


By ALeTHA SHORMAKER 


feminine fashions, its a Jorewotie eon 

clusion that skirts will be long this Tall: 
ankle length and longer-—-some of the evening 
costumes even displiying a slight tram, Con 
versely, as the skirt moves down the waist 
line moves higher—-to a trifle above the nat 
ural waist line, Sleeves are blossoming out 
in the most approved Victorian manner: 
balloons, pulfs, mutton legs, ete, and these 
in combination with the novelty capes and 
capelets and with the high neck lines, ive 
the neck and shoulders most of the atten 
tion shown in the newest costumes, 

Many 3- and qepiece Vall and Winter Suits are now being exhibited, 
These come mostly in mannish tweeds with hats of the same mate 
rial and with sweaters in contrasting colors, We predict that these 
suits will be very popular this season, especially with travellers, 

Flats, in general, are still small and tipped to one side; many are 
fashioned of velvets with forehead bows projecting over the eye 

Hor early Vall travellers, sports clothes and evening clothes are the 
twin foundations of a trip wardrobe, Knitted sports clothes and lieht 
weight woolens are much to be desired; some of the very amact 
new knitted (woe and three-piece suite in Tall colors are just the 
type of thing we mean, They have one in wine red, a bouele lent 
plain cardigan and skirt, a short-sleeved blouse with a V_ neel that 
has a band of white angora wool around it, embroidered in wine 
color, Another in a boucle that gives a tweed effeet, in black and 
white, is piped in black and has a white lacy knit blouse, surplice, 
with soft reverts, This type of costume is just as smart aa can be, 
and in perfeet keeping with the resort atmosphere of travel by boat 
or by plane 

For September travel a fabric turban, or a turban of velvet is 
an excellent investment, for they can accompany sports type or street 
type of clothes very successfully, These are reasonably priced —jus 
right for a between-season hat, 

To jump to the other extreme—nothing can ruin the pleasure of 
travelling more effectively than shoes that are neomfortable, shoes 
with heels that are too high, or of material that wou't stand the 
strain of travel activities: spectator sporty shoes—-oxfords, single 
strap pumps, and operas—with straight leather heels, are both eom 
fortable and chic, They are made of suede with ealf toes and foxing 

a very important feature, as these points that get easily scuffed, 
being made of calf, can be polished into shape very ensily, 

If you need luggage for your fall travels, you'll like the “Aviatrix” 
line, These are strong and light, designed primarily for airplane 
travel, although they are good for a trip by any other conveyance 
They can be checked, you know, and ‘will withstand the temper of 
the most irate porter, They are covered in fine quality striped ean 
yas, and lined in plain, sturdy righ linen in the natural color, There 
are, also, steamer trunks, medium and full sized wardrobe truriles 
to match, 

All the individual items forementioned can be secured at Uh, Alt 
man & Co,, New York, Also in the “Specialty Shop” of , Altmati 
& Co, they have some perfeetly charming dinner costumes of just 
the right degree of formality for evening appearance aboard ship 
There are one or two in a very crinkly crepe sill called cabossol 
that will pack successfully, Dark shades are new in seridormal 
evening costumes, dark green, purple, browns, wine ones, 

Saks, Fifth Avenue, “imports and ‘presents exclusively” ‘The 
Rodolaque Handbag, a fashion note of real interest, especially to 
travellers, Made of an ivory-like material, which has the gloss and 
chie of patent leather, it is indifferent to hard wear and cleans pet 
fectly when rubbed with a damp cloth, It ig shown in white, in vivid 
plain colors and in combined colors, Very swagwer and very uselul! 

For stylish and appropriate footwear we recommend the inter 
nationally known and favored establishment of Delman & Co,, even 
tors of individualized costume footwear, 

for the very latest designs in the new fur capes and capelets and 
for very special values we direct you to Richard Koppen, furrier 

Mor souvenirs of your trip, for yourself or friends, you ean make 
a prized selection at Ovington’s: you'll find here in one spot “wits 
from all over the world,” 

And let us remind you in closing that you can have special 
ta-cylinder Cadillac motor service by telephoning “Cadillac Sdenting 
Corporation,” Also if you desire to entertain with a “parting” luneh 
con there are no better restaurants than Louis Sherry’s, Ine Nikewise 
famous for their confections and Bon Voyage Baskets, 
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Devivners and manufacturers of indle 
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FEATHERED GEMS OF JAPAN 


The Miracle of the Japanese Garden—Raising the Long-tailed Tosa Fowl— 


Exotic Beauties of Egrets, Cranes and Peacocks 


By Cuar.ves Baker, JR. 


E Japanese, as is the case with most Oriental peoples, have 
an infinite capacity for patience, and an infinite capacity for 
appreciating beauty. Even the humblest coolie has a vase 
e doorway of his tiny cottage, with a spray of pink cherry 
om or a single narcissus to bring a touch of color into his 

life. The groupings in their miniature water and rock 
ens have caused the rest of the world to marvel. As decora- 
gardeners the Japanese are second to none. It may take a 
iry to get a dwarf pine to grow aslant in the odd, unbalanced 
2 which is so desirable to their eyes; or it may take genera- 
to make a section of what appears to be a dead tree trunk 
ig into a froth of snow-white plum blossoms at the proper 
m. Each component part of the Japanese garden is the 
uct of careful planning and rigid training throughout the 
5 in order to get the desired effect. 
pthing is left to chance. The resulting picture forms a per- 
small-scale landscape, complete with mountains, lakes, rivers, 
sts, waterfalls—everything depicted in miniature by the genius 
te gardener in charge. Ina Japanese garden one gets a totally 
pading impression of size for everything is arranged in a 
| that keeps perfect harmony among all objects. Thus a three- 
-high dwarf maple bush is pruned to give the impression of a 
: forest tree; a five-foot-high waterfall is bounded by boulders 
th are really pebbles of the proper shape. With half-closed 
one can imagine that the little waterfall is a towering moun- 
cataract. 
owever, the crowning beauty of the Japanese gardens is pro- 

d by their heautiful decorative birds. 

f course, in Japan, as in China, one finds many caged birds— 
les, nightingales, thrushes, canaries, and the like—but it is not 
hese that we write. The accompanying illustrations deal only 
| those graceful and colorful birds which are bred for decora- 
purposes and for the charm they can give to one of the gar- 
s we have just described. 

y far the most unusual and startling of these birds are the 
-tailed fowl of Tosa—so named because they originated in 
province. These paradise birds, as they are sometimes called, 
a cross between a wild pheasant native to Tosa, and a special 
d of game cock. For centuries they have been selectively bred 


THE PEACOCK, SYMBOL OF VANITY 


The proudest and most beautiful of birds, peacocks have always been 
lighly prized by the Japanese. In the gorgeously colored tail feathers 
f the full-grown male peacock nature has created one of the most bril- 
iant adornments to be found in the whole range of exotic bird life. 
[he two central feathers in the tail attain a length of four and one-half 
eet. In the bird’s crest there are twenty-four feathers with white shafts 
ind tips of vivid green with gold eyes; head, neck, throat and breast 
are vivid metallic blue. 


for the length of their tail feathers and 
back plumes. The former sometimes 
reach a length of well over twenty feet, 
and command a market value of two 
thousand dollars or more each—which, 
we suggest, is no small price for any 
rooster, in depressions or out ; long-tailed 
or short! 

One of the most famous groups of the 
long-tailed fowl of Tosa easily to be seen 
in Japan are those near the very pleasant 
hotel in the fascinating mountain town 
of Miyanoshita. Probably the most un- 
usual and beautifully situated town in all 
Japan, Miyanoshita lies on an excellent 
motor road seventy-five miles as the crow 
flies west of Yokohama and southwest 
of Tokyo. The town perches high on the 
slope of the first range of hills which 
swarm around the flank of twelve-thou- 
sand-foot-high Fuji-San—or Fujiyama, 
as it is generally called. Let us ask Mr. 
H. S. K. Yamaguchi, the manager of the 
aviary, about the finer points of raising 
these exotic birds. 

“Yes, they are hardy animals,” he says 
with his quick smile under the sweeping 
gray mustachios, “but they require end- 
less patience in their upbringing! ... 
You see, the eggs of selected birds of this 
breed are set under an ordinary domestic 
hen; but from the day they are hatched 
the chicks must receive special care. 
From the start they are served special 
food to promote feather growth, and from 
the moment their real feathers start to 
grow they are carefully groomed daily. 
Their food as soon as they are beyond 
the chick stage is rather unusual. In ad- 
dition to various grains and seeds, they 
are fed lettuce and green food, and at 
stated times a peculiar kind of chopped 
fish, the oil of which is said to stimulate 
the length and sheen of the valued tail 
plumes. 

“Within six months the tails of the 
male birds begin to give some indication 
as to which specimens should deserve 
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The black - and - white 

tail feathers of this 

Tosa fowl are fourteen 
feet long. 
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PAINTED DUCKS OF JAPAN 


Exotic birds add the final touch of beauty to the lotus pools, brooks, cascades, winding paths, dwarf trees, flowers and shrubbery which compose tht 

formal Japanese garden. Among the most lovely of domestic birds used for decorative purposes is the male mandarin duck, an animated jewel flashing 

with color. The bird’s head is crowned with a crest of iridescent greenish-black. Around the eye and along the side of the head there is a band 

soft cream color while the chocolate-colored breast is striped with contrasting light colors giving almost the effect of a necklace. The underbody i 
creamy white; the back rich chocolate brown; the beak red with a cream-colored tip. 


special attention. One of the first important problems is to get great care is taken on the daily promenade to prevent injury, 
them used to sleeping and resting on a high perch, since through- plumes being wound carefully in soft tissue paper until they 
out their whole life, except for their daily exercise period, they like a white rope trailing behind him. This prevents catching 
must spend the night and most of the day perched indoors. These — shrubbery or damage on sharp stones; it also eliminates any 
perches are fixed within a glass-enclosed box, suspended the ger of the bird stepping on the plumes himself. 


proper distance above the floor by means of a cord. By placing “We here in Miyanoshita breed these Tosa fowl for the s 
the bird on such a high perch and keeping him inactive, the plumes reason that your famous Mr. Burbank in America created 1 
get an opportunity to grow as long as possible without damage. and miraculous plants and flowers—for the beauty of the res 
Each day the bird is taken down and given a slow promenade over and the pleasure derived from watching that result take 
the smooth grass of the garden. In this way he may see pleasant throughout the years. A pure white bird is much in favor 


outdoor sights, gain health and a cheerful view of things through Tosa-fowl breeders, but the black and white is the one wi 
this slight exercise, and thus remain content with his secluded has developed the longest plumes. The red and white is 


existence—which might otherwise prove burdensome and cause much esteemed, but it is not so high in value as the other tw 
him to sicken and die from depressed spirits. “These fowl are hardy; if they are kept away from drafts 
“By the time he is, say, one year old, the tail feathers are well can stand quite cool weather. I have often wondered why 
on their way—perhaps some five feet long; at a year and a half of your keen American estate owners who appreciate the fi 
a good specimen will boast plumes nine feet long, and by three type of decorative birds have not imported a pair of these magt 
years or thereabouts they reach their maximum length—fourteen, cent fowl. With similar care and attention they would soon be 
eighteen, even twenty-four feet in length, which last is the longest the most unusual group of birds in the Western Hemisphere; © 
that I have had under my supervision. As soon as the plumes who can say that your climate and conditions might not deve 


are long enough to trail on the ground while the bird is walking, even superior length in the tail plumes? Although hundraa 
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THE SILVER PHEASANT 


the pheasant family are included many beautiful types of birds, among which are the golden pheasants of China; the Argus pheasants of Malacca 
| Siam which may measure six feet from head to tail; the peacock pheasants of Burma and Siam whose plumage is adorned with metallic eyespots; 


{ the graceful silver pheasants with exquisitely delicate tail feathers which are so much admired in Japan. 


In the silver pheasant a crest of long 


ck feathers falls back over the neck. The entire surface of the wing backs and the tail are bright silvery white marked with a multitude of finely 


ncilled black lines in the form of chevrons. 


+m has shown the necessary 
of imagination to bring the 
xe and beautiful cross breed 
eir native countries where 
sould easily be raised.” 
sides these long-tailed Tosa 
‘your subtle Japanese has 
al other decorative feathered 
which lend a _ colorful, 
ful, or exotic touch to their 
-like gardens and com- 
ds. Probably the most im- 
int are the various members 
ie pheasant family, several 
hich are also seen in Amer- 
nd the most heavenly of all 
—the glorious silver pheas- 
which is seen in one of the 
rations reproduced herewith. 
unbelievably delicate tail 
es, the sharp contrast of sil- 
nd black, the keenly graceful 
lortions of the bird itself, all 
apart with the golden pheas- 
und the Mongolian ring-neck 
ne of the most beautiful gems 
le bird world. Of course it 
le male bird who boasts all 
elaborately tinted costume, 
‘throughout countless cen- 
*s the process of natural 
tion during the mating sea- 
has endowed nearly all the 
*s of the bird universe either 
| much more conspicuous 
nage or a superior: singing 
e to attract the attention of 
more demure mate. In al- 


icans and English come from afar to enjoy the outdoor 
, and warm spring bathing in Miyanoshita, thus far none 


strikingly beautiful. 


THE SNOWY EGRET 


Perched near a stream or a pool, the egret adds a touch of white 

beauty to the Japanese garden. In addition to the tail and back 

plumes, the male egret has a pair of slender drooping plumes 

which grow from the side of the neck where it joins the head. If 

these curious plumes are especially long they add greatly to the 
value of the bird. 


The sharp contrast between the silvery sheen and the solid purplish black of breast and underbody is 


most every case, females are not only a bit smaller, but are 
relatively colorless in plumage. 


Especially is this so with the 
pheasants, ducks and peacocks. In 
the latter case the peahens have 
unimpressive stubby tails which 
cannot compare with the gor- 
geousness of the male plumage. 

Cranes and herons are also 
garden favorites in Japan. In 
the vicinity of lotus pools, rock 
gardens and fountains, this fam- 
ily of birds lends a dignified, 
statuesque touch that no other 
supplies. Except when in search 
of food the crane stands about, 
often on one foot, peering at you 
with bright keen eyes; or stands 
asleep—again on one foot—with 
head tucked under a wing. The 
big black-and-white crane shown 
in the accompanying illustration 
is typical of the usual species one 
sees. Its body is purest snow 
white, with tail plumes and the 
marking on head and neck a 
sharply contrasting black. This 
bird is quite sizeable, standing 
some three feet in height, and is 
much the same as the sacred 
crane or ibis revered by the an- 
cient Egyptians. There are sev- 
eral other species of the crane, 
heron and stork families, but this 
black-and-white specimen is de2- 
cidedly the favorite. As is the 
case with the Tosa fowl, one 
wing is prudently clipped to pre- 
vent the birds from flying away 
on exploring trips to neighboring 
gardens. 
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THE BLACK-AND-WHITE CRANE 
Wading through brooks and pools in search of food or standing gracefully on one leg, the black- bantams, hooded brahmins, black 


and-white crane is one of the most familiar decorative birds in Japan. In appearance the Japanese 
crane resembles the sacred crane or ibis of the ancient Egyptians. Its body is of the purest white : } . bi 

while its tail plumes and the markings on the head and neck are a sharply contrasting black. One ticularly handsome with a combinath 
wing is prudently clipped to prevent the bird from making injudicious explorations into neighbor- silver-white and iridescent blue-bladl 


ing gardens. 


The beautiful male white egret, another favorite bird of the 
Japanese, is in full plumage during the mating and nesting season. 
It is only at this time that the delicate aigrettes appear on back 
and tail—those coveted plumes which for centuries have delighted 
the vanity of lovely women for coiffure and hat decoration, some- 
times spraying upward from a diamond or pearl clasp. Even now 
Indian Rajahs and other Oriental princes have a spray of aigrettes 
from the center of their turbans or other headdress. 

Luckily, most civilized lands have already put a ban on these 
plumes to prevent extinction of the species in the wild state, since 
killing the parent birds during the nesting season means that. the 
young starve to death in the nest—martyrs to vanity. It is now 
a serious offence to import aigrettes into the United States, as 
many an unfortunate and ill-advised traveler has learned through 
confiscation and fine. 


These beautiful snowy birds ar 
difficult to raise; their food is sma) 
and one or two of them will add an 
tropical touch to any outdoor ¢g 
Besides the tail and back plumes 
appear in the parent Japanese egre 
mature male also has a pair of sle 
drooping plumes which sprout my 
riously from the side of the neck y 
it joins the head. The longer and ¢ 
perfect these are the greater the 
prized by its proud owner. These snoy 
egrets are graceful in every line and px 
ture, both in action and in repose. 1 
supply a touch of almost unreal 
to any Japanese garden with stre 
pool—only be sure and keep them 
fed if you value the smaller goldfi 
That spear-like bill of the heron f 
was put there solely for fish- and 
catching purposes, and the egrets a 
masters at the art unless supplie 
sufficient food to make personal h 
and fishing trips uninteresting bee 
unnecessary. 

Now there is one odd thing 
strikes every traveler familiar with 
and that is the vest-pocket size of son 
things. We say this with the ut 
respect, too. Here are sixty million 
energetic people crowded into a grot 
islands a little smaller than Texas. 
of the country is rocky, mountainous 
productive. There are no ranches, a 
know them, in Japan; no great sw 
fields owned by a single person. © 
fields, wheat fields, vegetable gardens 
orchards stretch endlessly, it is true 
with one family or one gardener ow 
only a small section of the whole. Ho 
trees, shrubs—everything seems to D 
a miniature scale due to a very de 
lack of space for spreading out. 

I think it must be partly for this 
that even the so-called domestic 
are bred there for looks almost as_ 
as for meat and egg production. | 
a tiny, vest-pocket compound only ] 
enough for half a dozen chickens, 
not have them attractive as well as 
ful?—asks your sturdy son of Nt 
For this reason one sees. many dec 
and handsome fowls—proud Oni 
chanticleers—challenging the dawn 
each new day. Especially common 


cas, and games. Some roosters are} 


and wing hackles. Here in Amer 

seldom think of a rooster as being eit 

beautiful or decorative. With us the humble bird is merely pi 
for such utilitarian considerations as medium-boiled eggs 
chicken a la king. But in Japan everything that is beautt 
recognized as such and given credit where credit is due. 
Japanese finds beauty in many things. His is a sensitive, aft 
temperament which can discover or create beauty in many t 
which might appear commonplace to other people. 
The white turkey cock is another bird which the Japanese B 
for its appearance. We may often think of him as met) 
another barnyard fowl. However, we must admit that a strul 
white turkey cock is one of the most beautiful sights in natty 
besides being one of the most colorful. With his pure wi 
plumage, scarlet head, and bright blue neck wattles, he might 
be adopted here in the United States as our national bird. 
combination of colors is highly appropriate. The truth is the 


affis species of white turkey is still something comparatively 
afj rare, and for this reason fine specimens are prized more 
@se more interest than they do in America, where everyone 
brought up on the Thanksgiving tradition. 

Joly in years to come, if the Japanese are as successful in 
im this species as they have been in developing so many 
sy. new family of miniature turkeys will result. Can you 
i the effect of a flock of strutting, proud gobblers; tails 


f gardens. 
i. the most beautiful of all the popular domestic birds 
{ decorative purposes in Japan are special varieties of ducks 
t™pt the white kind we have roasted with apple sauce. There 
jral fancy varieties, most of which are known in America 
B but by far the most beautiful and unusual are the tiny 
an ducks, the drake of which species is literally an ani- 
ewel, brilliantly painted and flashing a whole spectrum of 
idescent color. Only our own wild American wood duck 
roach him in beauty, and in fact there is a marked simi- 
metween this most beautiful of our wild ducks and the 
fan. The Japanese mandarin duck is literally painted like 
Pjuin. His feminine consort, however, is completely and 
Gly modest in comparison, but she makes a nice contrast 
lord and master’s dazzling costume. 
fascinating to watch these tiny ducks swimming in a pool 
mm. They tip their pert tails in the air as they explore the 
i for some toothsome morsel; they preen their feathers on 
Mik; they carry on their low-toned bird language as the 
@ chaperones her fuzzy butterball family of youngsters 
Hthe lotus pads, teaching them how to dive for the proper 
When old enough and how to nestle into her soft feathers 
H: is time for the daily nap in the heat of the day. Except 
Heding night and morning these feathery jewels require 
agly little care, and are a constant source of interest and 
#nent as they swim and play in a garden pool or stream. 
fourse, by far the most gorgeous of all domestic birds in 
f or anywhere else, is the peacock. Probably there is no 
impressive sight in the bird world than a mature male 
8x strutting in bright sunlight with his tail proudly spread 
jiuge fan, his back hackles making a ruff for the gleaming 
Ic head. His head, neck and chest are a single case of vivid 
ic blue-green which simply cannot be described in words. 
Pathers gleam as though actually lit from within by living 
§ Another amazing fact is that the gorgeous spots or “eyes” 
magnificent tail are arranged in a series of concentric circles 
ing a set geometrical pattern. 
| peacock is one of the few birds which is just as gorgeous 
wild state as it is after being selectively bred from genera- 
n captivity. Peacocks are native in almost all of British 
being quite common not only in the wilder jungle sections, 
fo around towns and villages, where it is oftener than not a 
meanor to shoot one. Both the native Rajahs, or local 
‘s, and the common people fortunately regard the peacock as 
e or less sacred bird. Doubtless this accounts for the fact 
1e peacocks have not been killed off by hunters, and it may also 
origin of the theory that peacock feathers bring bad luck. 
> of the most vivid recollections in all my Oriental wander- 
s of one memorable dawn in the game hills northeast of 
pur. We were hunting for wild pig, spotted deer, nilgai— 
ng that might break cover ahead of our sixty-odd Mahratti 
s who were shattering the whole of that hilly country with 
thly yelps and cries and the rapping of their bamboo lathis 
st the tree trunks. 
of a sudden my gun bearer touched my elbow. 
hib—mua, mua!” .. . And mua means peacock... . 
irned my head slowly, for quick movements are not produc- 
f game in the jungle country. 
the steep slope to the right seven full-grown male peacocks 
slipping along Indian file. They did not appear to be par- 
‘ly concerned by the beaters, probably because a peacock 
y like a blue-green rocket away from danger, in spite of his 
g tail. For a moment I actually stopped breathing, for these 
(Continued on page 44) 
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A hundred years of inbreeding and selection were necessary to create 
the Tosa fowl with its long tail feathers which sometimes reach a length 


of over twenty feet. To preserve its tail feathers the bird must sit on 

a high perch. Twice a day the bird is allowed to walk while an attendant 

holds its tail feathers to prevent soiling or tearing. Once or twice a 
month the tail is carefully washed and dried. 
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SUNDAY GOSSIP 


Immaculate headdresses of stiff white organdie or muslin, colorful shawls and aprons and heavy full black skirts comprise the traditional costume 


the Savoyard women. 


These typical housewives are engaged in an animated conversation after the church services on Sunday. 


SAVOY—STRONGHOLD OF TRADITION 


In France’s Hardiest Province—Venerable Customs 


of the Mountaineers 


By MartTHa GRUENING 


F THERE is a way of entering Savoy that isn’t exciting, I 
don’t know what it is. It is thrilling to come into Savoy from 
Martigny in the Valais, over the rocky passes and through 

the deep gorges that were once the haunts of the smugglers of 
three nations. It is equally so to come over the high Mount 
Cenis pass from Italy, and not at all a bad thrill merely to drop 
down over the Saléve from Geneva. But in whatever way you 
do chose to come and submit yourself to the spell of Savoy, you 
will soon be aware that that spell is due in some measure to its 
inhabitants, the sturdy peasant mountaineers of this rugged and 
enchanting country. 

The Savoyards are mountain people whose lives are full of 
vigor and of danger, rugged like their own mountains, hardy, 
thrifty and tenacious. The poverty, courage and resourcefulness 
of these “iron heads” have long been ‘proverbial throughout 
France. Bayard is said to have béen asked by his sovereign why 


the men he had chosen for a company of soldiers were all Sat 
ards and to have answered: “Sire, they are too heavy to run @ 
and their hands are too ponderous to be torn from the bae 
the enemy.’ To this day the famous French regiments 
Chasseurs Alpins, whose horizon-blue garb and rakish 0 
basques are among the most picturesque of army costumes; 
recruited largely from the mountainsides of Savoy. 

The reputation not only for dogged and reckless courage, 
also for heaviness and thickness both of wits and of body 
clung to the Savoyards somewhat unjustly, as it seems to m 
of us. To such extremes has this characterization been caf 
that there are still French dictionaries in existence in which 
word Savoyard is given as synonymous with “heavy, thick 
uncultivated.” Many a Savoyard intellectual has been stung 
this injustice into pointing out that Savoy is in many respec 
cradle of French arts and sciences and especially of French ju 


, and that the French Academy 
only an imitation of an earlier 
| Academy, the Académie Flori- 
that antedated it by forty years. 
avoy peasant, however, has not 
roubled himself over such mat- 
<posed as he is in his harsh and 
country to the almost daily 
avalanches and landslides, of 
d forest fires, hardened still fur- 
the centuries during which the 
’ Burgundian, Genevese, Bernese, 
n, French and Spanish monarchs 
lal lords fought over his native 
ided in turn by the Saracens and 
icens’ conquerors, he has devel- 
om all this adversity a dogged 
to the soil from which he wrests 
r and difficult living. 
peasant love of his soil distin- 
the Savoyard, even in a nation 
loving peasants. Poverty often 
che children of Savoy peasant 
into exile. French literature 
in references to these little 
ds, the little chimney sweeps, the 
urdy players with marmosets who 
seek their humble fortunes in 
ad other French cities, but who 
all, sooner or later, returned to 
Along with this deep-seated love 
- land, a literal allegiance to the 
felf rather than to any temporal 
»siastical power that might tem- 
- hold sway over it, there is a 
ated and characteristic litigious- 
passion for holding and defending 
uch is their own. 
e€ was a time, according to Henri 
lu, when it was considered almost 
‘ace among the more prosperous 
s not to be engaged in at least one 
“There is nothing like a little 
for whipping up one’s blood,” an 
year-old peasant is quoted as say- 
Stendhal, sojourning briefly in 
éry in the middle of the last cen- 
iotes this Savoyard trait, adding, 
sr, that the Savoy peasant is not a 
sr like the Norman, but merely a 
ho knows and insists on his rights. 
erhaps due to this trait in its peo- 
it Savoy has contributed so many 
us names to the history of French 
‘udence and that the first codifica- 
f French laws was the work of a 
s Savoyard, Antonin Favre, the 
of Saint Frangois de Sales. So 
dus is the dogged, hair-splitting 
icy of Savoy’s legal luminaries, that 
uré of a little mountain village 
lawsuit had not prospered once 
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ON THEIR WAY TO CHURCH 


The Savoyards are a religious people and on Sundays the little towns are always full of church- 
goers from the nearby farms. Religious holidays and ceremonials occur frequently, particularly 
among the peasants living in the higher and more dangerous mountainous regions. 


1 a rebuke from his ecclesiastical superiors by crying out the grazing season which extends from the spring to the fall. 
nately in the middle of a sermon: “Ah, Lord Jesus, if your In the towns where men, are somewhat less at the mercy of 
ffair had only been judged by our all-wise Senate of Savoy, inscrutable powers, one encounters more of the skepticism so 
with one appeal after another you would still be alive prevalent elsewhere in France and the “Mouvement Laique’’ has 
”” made considerable headway. The mountain peasant, however, 
e most peasants who live close to nature, exposed to her tending his herds, or cultivating his steep and rocky vineyard, or 
es and cruelties, the Savoyard is religious in the primitive braving the perils of a lonely mountain pass, still feels the need 
‘opitiatory sense. His mountain passes are under the guard- of all the friendly intercession with heaven that he can get. 
p of particular saints, and crosses and shrines abound in Masses used to be held regularly for travelers and pilgrims at the 

“Pardons” and other religious holidays are of frequent shrines of some of the more dangerous passes, and a hundred 
ence and in certain districts there are religious observances years ago the Mount Cenis pass was considered so dangerous that 
nection with the duties imposed by the seasons: blessings travelers obliged to cross it not only stopped to hear the mass, 
lasses for sowing and reaping and for the journeys of the but in spite of this precaution, usually made their wills as well. 


to and from higher altitudes at the beginning and end of As with all agricultural and pastoral people life among the 
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THE ROAD TO THE VILLAGE 


The Savoy villages are among the loveliest in provincial France. Set 
amidst magnificent mountain scenery remote from modern life they remain 
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strongholds of traditions dating back to feudal times. 


Savoyards moves in deeply traditional grooves and to a seasonal 
rhythm. In early June the cattle and sheep are driven from the 
small hamlets up the mountainside. Generally they are in charge 
of the girls and single women of the village who may be aided 


by some of the children while the men 
remain on the farms below or seek work 
in the nearby towns. The women live— 
and so do the cattle when not out to 
grass—in a large chalet built especially 
for this purpose at an altitude ranging 
anywhere from two thousand to three 
thousand feet. It is customary, however, 
for the boys and young men of the vil- 
lages to come up on Sundays and _ holi- 
days for dancing and merrymaking and 
these festivals often extend far into the 
nights. The summer herding season is 
in fact looked upon as an ideal one for 
courtship and a great many marriages 
and engagements are said to result from 
the friendships formed on some of these 
occasions. In the late fall the bulls of 
the herd are driven still higher up the 
mountain in charge of a solitary shep- 
herd, a man this time, who lives in a tiny 
hut built just below the snow line, while 
the girls and women return to the vil- 
lages with the rest of the herd. Savoy 
grazing is rich and far-famed and year 
after year herds of sheep and cattle are 
sent from Provence and other districts of 
France to their same grazing places on 
these mountain slopes. 


Cattle rearing, cheese making and vini- 


Landau 


DAUGHTERS OF SAVOY 


The girls of Savoy are often the personification 
of good health, geniality and charm. 


CEREMONIAL PROCESSION 


In the spring and fall the mountain churches have special religious ¢ 
monies for sowing and reaping, and for the journeys of the cattle to 
from the higher altitudes. 


culture are the principal occupations of the Savoy countf 
Certain charming handicrafts also flourish there, partie 
weaving and lacemaking among the women and woodcarvin 
pottery making among the men. 


In certain villages in thé 
valleys of the Maurienne and Taré 
one sees carvings as skilful as those 
by the peasants of Oberammergai 
Switzerland ; and as one nears the | 
border frescoes charming, colortt 
naive are frequent adornment 
churches and houses. 

The costumes of the women vary 
district to district, but nearly all of 
have heavy, full, black skirts, cd 
aprons and shawls and elaborate af 
maculate headdresses of stiffest 
sheerest white organdie or muslin. — 
caps are a matter of great pride wit 
Savoy women and are kept irrepfi 
able at the cost of considerable time 
back-breaking labor, being launderé 
the primitive fashion common to Fi 
countrysides and even to some 
towns in wayside pools, streams 
canals. Everywhere in Savoy a 1 
brook, or other body of water seett 
be a place where men fish endlessly 
placidly while women kneel on the 
scrubbing clothes. 

Another indispensable feature 
Savoy woman’s costume if she is 
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ried woman or an engaged girl 18) 


engagement jewelry which is also tf 
tional and mandatory. This consist 


ent and wedding rings, ear-rings 
old or silver chain with a heart 
rucifix. This last collection of 
is spoken of with what is prob- 
storic appropriateness as the 
“slavery.” 
matters are the Savoyards more 
regard to the observance of 
, than in all matters pertaining 
‘ements and weddings. The pur- 
the bride’s jewelry which takes 
day or two before the wedding 
y is the occasion for a formal 
to the nearest town and has been 
for many generations as “shoeing 
e.” Within the memory of living 
‘ds a strong traditional feeling 
against marriage outside of one’s 
age; the young man who brought 
bride from another community 
sught to have sinned against vil- 
idarity and the girl herself might 
ybject of actual persecution. Im- 
means of transportation and 
ication, better education and uni- 
military service have to a large 
done away with this in-breeding 
iness. Traditional prejudice kept 
intain peasant also from the inter- 
re with peasants of the plains or 
wn dwellers, but this feeling too 
o disappear. 
time for weddings is generally 
ined by the occupational and sea- 
alendar. In the mountain villages, 
explained to me, summer is far 
sy a season because of herding, 
ul on account of the harvests. 
ver, the bridegroom’s parents with 
the bride usually goes to live are 
likely to welcome an extra mouth 
d throughout the winter months 
there is comparatively little work 
February and March are barred 
cause all or part of them will fall 
it, and May also is excluded be- 
t is the month of the Virgin Mary. 
Savoy mountain girl usually is an 
rather than a June bride and the 
ure governing her engagement and 
ige is as strictly regulated, formal 
aborate as though dictated by Emily 
ierself—even if it is with a differ- 


— 


re is an almost bewildering variety 
‘se engagement and marriage cus- 
varying from locality to locality 
1ough some of these are tending to 
year and the reasons for many of those that remain are lost 
mists of antiquity, the omission of those that remain would 
isidered not only a grave breach of etiquette but as almost 
‘0 bring bad luck. It is chiefly the cruder and more un- 
us of these customs which are falling into disuse. Such was 
istom at one time very widespread of having the wedding 
ssion headed by the village fiddler who played and sang, as 
ked, a song, the words of which in atrocious Savoyard dia- 
oggerel can be translated roughly as follows: 
You may well weep, poor bride 
You may well weep, unhappy one 
For kicks and blows and curses you'll get a plenty.” 
other custom of this region, calculated, as Voltaire said, “to 
tage the others,’ was to turn the whole house, especially 
ge kitchen-living-room topsy turvy before the bride’s ar- 
She was then supposed to put it to rights and if she did 
ickly and well it was a good omen. Sometimes a broom was 
cross the threshold. If she merely stepped over it the 
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es 


Landau 


PILLARS OF SOCIETY 


Typical matrons of Savoy, these women are talking over local affairs with one of the village digni- 
taries. In France the Savoyards are often referred to as the “iron heads” and their courage, thrift and 


resourcefulness are proverbial. 


bridegroom was out of luck—she was no housekeeper; if on the 
other hand she picked it up, all was well. 

A pleasanter custom prevailed in other districts in which the 
bridegroom’s mother waited at home for the return of the wed- 
ding party from the church. Meeting the bride at the door she 
gave her the keys and other symbols of household authority ; 
then in the presence of all the guests she would give her a loaf 
of bread to cut saying, “My daughter, man lives by bread. So 
conduct yourself as always to have plenty of it.” When the loaf 
was cut she gave her a pitcher of wine to pour saying, “My 
daughter man does not live by bread alone. So conduct yourself 
as never to lack this other great gift of God.” Whereupon the 
whole company proceeds to a feast and the bread and wine are 
distributed to the poor of the village. This distribution of food 
or alms is still a feature of Savoy weddings and in some places 
candy is thrown to the children along the path of the bridal 
procession. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Underwood and Und 


The old-fashioned scribe still carries on the traditions of his profession in modern India. This venerable scholar, an expert in fine calligraphy, is cop i 
an entire volume by hand. 


THE RUBATYAT STILL LIVES—IN INDIA 


The Drama of India’s Ancient Handicrafts 


By Raymonp T. FULLER 


“Think, in this battered Caravanserai 

Whose portals are alternate Night and Day, 
How Sultan after Sultan with his pomp 

Abode his destined Hour, and went his way!” 


ROM Jedda to the Jumna, from Kabul to Comorin, the 
PRruvaivat still lives. Essentially the pre-steam ways of doing 

things prevail in the Indo-Moslem world, even though the 
invasion of the West’s machinists and merchants has not been 
without leavening results. Sultan after Sultan under various 
aliases have been and are abiding their destined hours: Mahara- 
jah, Shah, Gaekwar, Nabob, King, Governor, Viceroy; but in 
a vast region where they have reigned, a region cursed by a severe 
and erratic climate where, for hundreds of millions, a paternal 
inheritance has been more often a debt than a dole. 

In Hindustan “only 2 per cent of the population live in cities 
over 100,000” ; “730,000 villages averaged in 1920 but 363 people” ; 
“90 to 95 per cent of all her inhabitants are engaged in agricultural 
or pastoral pursuits.”—Not so very different were the living con- 
ditions in Persia during the days of Omar Khayyam! 


The working animals and the yehicles they draw, of immem 
use, still bedevil the traffic problems of streets and hight 
The honking of many horns and the cursing of many chaull 
have not scared yesterday from the pavements of today. 
hands and feet of India, though calloused, are not in gé 
shaped to fit the handles and levers of steel, bakelite, alum 
and celluloid. Nor have its clutching toes lost their cunniml 
clamps and vises. The stride of legs, the heave of musclesy 
the garbs which cover them, still go better with the Songs of 
Tent Maker of Naishapur than with the monotonous lilt of pis 
Lower Asia may not always be thus—nay, will not be—bui 
work is largely done in 1932 as Omar’s was. And } 


“Those who husbanded the golden grain, — 
And those who flung it to the winds like rain, 
Alike to no such aureate earth are turned 
As, buried once, men want dug up again.” 


“Aureate earth!” Well, listen to this: an English member 
the Bombay Council could say only a few years back, “In 


ear period there were sold by auction for the collection 
revenue, the occupancy rights of nearly two million acres 
held by 840,713 defaulters, in addition to personal prop- 
the value of almost a million dollars. Nearly 60 percent 
land had to be bought in by Government for lack of 
em... That is to say, in eleven years, one-eighth of the 
uifiral population of the District was sold out of house and 
An authority on India recently wrote this: “There were 
st century thirty-one wide-spread famines, in which thirty- 
ion men, women and children died of starvation. This is 
nt to the entire population of five of the largest Amer- 
es.” He further stated (referring to industrial workers) : 
is theoretically such a thing as an irreducible minimum. 
wages seem to have reached it. India’s standard of 
sgyannot sink much lower or she will be in the position of 
ug who had just taught his horse to eat sawdust, when the 
aied.” In 1932, at the end of two depression years, in- 
8) f those who toil are said to be again no higher. 
is the sort of thing which Asia is “used to.” So great still 
i chasms of time and space which intervene betwixt West 
st that the light waves shed by the old royal splendors 
centuries yet are traveling across the intervening distance 
a that light source may have gone out!) and those light 
till reveal the days of Bagdad and Samarkand, of Tamer- 
d Ghengis Khan. 
d walls a foot thick, grass-thatched roof and dirt floor 
. writer.—Pardon, I beg you, so much quotation; but his 
are more vivid than mine could be!)—this is the home of 
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MASTER AND APPRENTICE 
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95 per cent of India’s population. . .. Most of the huts have 
but one room, no windows, and one door. Usually cooking is 
done on a little mud stove built against the outside wall near 
the door. . . . The clay floors are crusted with cow dung mixed 
with clay, which lasts very well as the ryots do not wear shoes. 
. . . Crouching on the heels is the customary mode of sitting 
down. No attempts at decoration in ordinary village homes: no 
rugs, embroideries, pictures; most Indians are too poor. A nation 
with an average income of twenty dollars a year does not have 
much margin for ostentation. .. . Among the very poor of the 
lower castes and outcasts, it is customary to share this one room 
with whatever cattle, goats and chickens the family are lucky 
enough to own.” 

After an acquaintance with India gained from seven trips 
throughout its confines, covering a period of twelve years, I think 
I understand Gandhi and his messages. Here in the United 
States I encounter from practically everyone I talk with a disposi- 
tion to discount the Mahatma’s practical trustworthiness because 
of one plank in his platform which they view as absurd. “He pro- 
poses that his people go back to hand-spinning, does he?” “He 
expects to turn the clock hands backward to the pre-machine age 
—how visionary!” Now, those who talk that way, simply do not 
grasp the idea at all. 

Gandhi knows that. First of all, he would have each mechanized 
introduction carry the burden of proof that its particular function 
is needed and is advantageous to the India multitudes themselves 
—not as conceivably they might be, but as they are. He objects 
to opening the door wide to every innovation which might crawl 


Ajdré Roosevelt 


spite the introduction of Western mills and factories, India still lives largely by the work of her artisans. Through all the varied handicrafts from 
potter seated before his crude wheel to the most skilful craftsmen in bronze and gold, the workmen of India continue to defy the Machine Age. 
In this typical small shop in one of India’s bazaars, a tailor is seen at work while his small assistant aids him with the shears. 
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SPINNING 


In India, the warfare between the factories and the handicrafts is waged most vigorously in the field of cotton and textiles. 
had serious consequences even in distant English industrial cities, is being fought in India with primitive implements. 
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COTTON 


That warfare, which ha 
This woman operates one | 


the spinning machines which Gandhi believes should provide India with the cotton cloth which the natives use in such enormous quantities. 


across the threshold and find standing-room, at the expense of 
further wholesale unemployment and low wage scale of living. 
The country is an exhaustless source of cheap labor—the eyes 
of foreign capitalists are round with greed for such advantages. 
Sorely as Indians need wages, they need employment more. 
Gandhi is, fundamentally, advocating just what Henry Ford is 
urging for Americans: the decentralization of industry, the un- 
crowding of city centers. Let the people, whose wants are few 
and buying capacity scant, “hold fast to that which is good.” In 
those 730,000 villages let cottage- and village-handicrafts come 
back again as they were some three generations ago. Let local 
barter and neighborhood exchange benefit both artisan and poor 
consumer, and thus enable the masses to own some of the mere 
frugalities of living: adequate food, cooking utensils, enough cloth- 
ing—Thus speaks Gandhi. 

One stern fact underlies this creed: Nowadays a large number 
of cottage-occupations have been killed by the competition of im- 
ported goods, and for hundreds of millions of soil-tillers eight 
months of the year are well-nigh an idle period. Agriculture 
demands of them but three or four months’ work per year. Ow- 
ing to the sharp division of their annual climate into a sodden 
wet season and a burning dry one, over most of the country but 
a single croppage is possible. During their enforced idleness home 
spinning and kindred occupations could be put to advantage. The 
humble native needs legislative protection to bring this end about. 
Gradually, as rising living standards evolve, machine innovations 
will come. The Indian people are potentially the greatest con- 
sumers of cotton cloth in the world (perhaps excepting China). 
Homespun cloth exactly fits their requirements—so why not put 
all this wasted hand power to work—for the benefit of Indians! 
Inasmuch as many of the other heartbreaking social problems 


among them arise out of the amazingly small income rate, 
living conditions will help solve them. Probably the bulk of er 
manship and artistry which survives comes out of the city cer 
and in every city with which I am familiar, overcrowding: 
squalor predominate. Bitter competitions therein encourage 
and desperation; on such bases little social reform can 
built. 

Disregarding perhaps the accusations that Indian peasant | 
ditions are mainly due to decades of “dumping” of the sur 
goods of industrialized nations; that discriminatory tariffs” 
export duties in the past wiped out rural production of cloth 
other commodities; that arrogant over-lordship has sapped 
vigor of native initiative and fastened a slave psychology 
its subjects ; that a calculated policy of her rulers has played 
and encouraged the rifts between religious factions; that Bri 
deliberately fosters overproduction of jute and hemp; the ¢ 
standing obstacle at present facing accord and unity through 
India is poverty where “there are seventy millions of continua 
hungry people” and a birthrate adding a million and a half ami 
ally to the census. | 

The vocabulary of Omar’s Rubaiyat is the language of shey 
herds, flock tenders, soil tillers, harvesters, roadside teac 
hand workers in the bazaars, and the courts of hard-handed r 
And such is the life of most of India still. Mysticism, ran 
speculation, baffled fatalism characterized old Persia. These ca 
of mind particularly mark the mentality of the Hindus. If 
are to take seriously the “escape” of the disillusioned scribes @ 
sages of Omar’s day, that escape was to the further illusion 
wine cup and fairy tale. The Hindu mind manufactures libe 
and dotes upon fairy tale, wild philosophic extravaganza, he 

(Continued on page 46) # 
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GODS OF THE 
MAYAN JUNGLES 


t the Ruins of Ancient Quirigua—Achievements of 
a Vanished Civilization—In a Jungle 


Village of Guatemala 


By WitmMon MENARD 


ILING into the glowing tropic sunset, the sharp prow of 
the liner neatly severs the pellucid waters of the Caribbean, 
ionce boldly swept by the galleons of Drake, Sir Walter 
igh, Henry Morgan, and Captain Kidd. Our course was set 
nat long, irregular golden strand of the east coast of Central 
rica, along whose sandy beaches the pirates of I'rance, Spain, 
England roamed defiantly in quest of the treasure cache of 
yorado. Was not my excitement justified as I watched far 
the tropic night the blue haze, which had been detected in 
te afternoon, gradually change into steep, jungle slopes? 
arose in the early morning, while it was still dark, and gazed 
ss the calm sea stretching between our steamer and Puerto 
ios, the portal of Guatemala. It was an entrancing tableau 
e darkness: the indigo of the sea, the cobalt heavens ablaze 
myriad twinkling stars, the waning moon, and the lights of 
own glimmering faintly inshore. The first lights of the tropic 
uing, however, disrupted this scene, and I saw, instead of a 
at, small, Central American port-of-call, a decidedly un-pic- 
sque anchorage, with a long wooden pier, and a group of 
e frame buildings on stilts, rising like shabby spiders above 
rreen swamp lands. In the distance were the verdure-covered 
2s of Sierra de Mico and Sierra de Minas, which lessened 
what the drabness of the Caribbean port, replacing disap- 
tment with anticipation. 

1erto Barrios is an incongruous figment in this country. It 
ly serves as a center for commercial enterprise. Here the 
fruit ships are loaded with bananas and other tropical fruits 
igned for the States. Should the consumption of bananas in 
United States suddenly stop, the creeping vines and jungle 
th, constantly kept at bay by machetes inspired with com- 
ialism, would creep down stealthily from the slopes and take 
sssion of this fruit depot. As it is, the hot steaming days 
damp nights have disintegrated the buildings and wharf. 
ed, nature’s green counterpane would do much to hide the 
chedness and unattractiveness of Puerto Barrios. The struc- 
are composed largely of company buildings, a barn-like hotel, 
‘ing of American standards (although standards are sadly in 
rd), and groups of cabins which are tenanted by the laborers 
e€ port. 

le narrow-gauge railway that cuts back through the maze of 
1 jungle from Puerto Barrios caught my eye after I had 
fered Somewhat from my keen disappointment at the port-of- 
and, waving aside all solicitations of the hotel-keeper to stay 
light, I made arrangements to travel to the uplands on the 
train that runs daily between Guatemala City and Puerto 
ios. 

1 the back platform of the observation car, with the Caribbean 
behind and securely embraced by the jungle, I felt a depress- 
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GOING TO THE MARKET PLACE 


The Indians of Guatemala are indefatigable burden-bearers. Almost all 

of the produce which is sold at their open-air markets arrives balanced 

on the heads of the men and women. This basket-weaver, with a large 
assortment of her handiwork, is bound for the plaza in Solola. 


ing weight lifted from me, and my thoughts assumed a decidedly 
pleasant trend. This was the real thing! Gigantic trees lifted 
their magnificent branches high into the azure Guatemalan sky, 
and flowered bounteously with yellow and pink flowers, filling the 
air heavily with perfume. Their buttresses assumed the aspect 
of an impregnable barrier. From the limbs a maze of lianas 
were entwined, swinging slowly with languid motion in the warm, 
gentle breezes. - Scarlet tillandsias burned through the green 
foliage, and from the low swamplands waxen white lilies bloomed, 
like white wraiths in a once lethal land. The trees, vines, shrubs, 
and flowers of the Guatemalan jungles are many, with a predomi- 
nance of parasitic growths, and the eternal struggle of survival is 
enormous and interesting. There were no animals to be seen, and 
the only mobile creatures were the huge blue butterflies who 
careened in the warm sunlight above and through the foliage. Al- 
though man has penetrated far into the jungles of Guatemala, 
there are still sections which remain unexplored, defying man’s 
invasion. 

Indeed, what fortitude of purpose inspired the valiant army of 
Pedro de Alvarado, the conquistador, to make the long overland 
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march from Mexico 
into Guatemala, 
through. trackless 
steaming jungles that 
reeked with deadly 
fever, subsisting only 
upon the mean foods 
that could be found 
along the way? Al- 
though advanced steps 
in medicine and sani- 
tation have improved 
conditions in Guate- 
mala, lessening the 
scourge of fevers, ma- 
laria still takes a high 
toll in the more re- 
mote regions. Tropi- 
cal fevers thinned the 
ranks of Alvarado’s 
brave followers, but 
his indomitable -spirit 
carried them through 
the uncharted Cen- 
tral American jungles, 
taking possession of 
towns along their 
route, and_ success- 
fully establishing a 
Captain-Generalcy in 
Guatemala. 

I was, of course, 
anxious to see the 
ruins of Quirigua, the 
ancient city of the 
Mayans, so I disem- 
barked at a small sub- 
station of the banana 
company. The jun- 
gle station was merely 
a cluster of rude 
buildings which 
housed the workers of 
the plantations, a quite 
modern hospital, and 
an accommodation 
house for a few trav- 
elers. There is a spur- 
track leading to the 
ruins of Quirigua, 
which is approxi- 
mately a mile inland 
from the main railway 
line, situated ideally 
on the bank of the 
crystalline Montagua 
River, 

My short walk 
through the interven- 
ing jungle land to the 
ruins, along a lane 
canopied by the huge 
leaves of the cohune 
palm, interlaced 


thickly seventy or eighty feet above my head, is a memory which 
I shall always cherish. There was no sound save my muffled 
tread, the rustling of the fronds of the palms, and the pleasant 
sounds of jungle insects singing in the undergrowth. It was 
warm, but not uncomfortably so, and as I had abundant time I 
walked slowly. Blue butterflies gracefully flitted in and out of 
the swinging lianas, the silk cottons, and the orchidaceous plants. 
I had availed myself of a machete, on good advice in Puerto 
Barrios, and it proved indispensable when lantana, lianas, and 
thick jungle brush impeded my progress while taking brief ex- 
plorations off the trail. 

Before I arrived at the ruins of Quirigua, I stopped at a tiny 
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WORSHIPING THE ANCIENT GODS 


This unusual photograph, taken at a great risk of life, shows an Indian priest kneeling in 

prayer before an ancient Mayan idol unaware of the proximity of the patient photographer 

who had to wait for a month, hiding from time to time in the dense underbrush about the 

clearing, to obtain this picture. The Indians guard their pagan religious secrets with 
fierce zealotry. 
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YOUNG GUATEMALA 


These young Indian girls in one of the upland villages are wearing the beautiful native 

costumes. The richly embroidered blouses, or guipils, are adorned with designs of all kinds. 

The brightly colored skirts are of woven cloth, caught about the waist with a plaited 
belt of crimson. 


enigma as the ahus and gigantic statues of Easter Island in] 
South Pacific which baffle archeologists today. How the May: 
were able to transport these large stelae from stone quarries 1@ 
miles away to their present position will remain a mystery, 
have the remarkable achievements of the vanished people 
Easter Island. The monoliths of Quirigua were thirty feet 
height, with about ten feet firmly imbedded in the earth, weigh 
fully twenty tons. The material of the stelae is of a volea 
formation and slate-colored. The front and back of the moy 
liths are carved with figures of strange Mayan gods with magi 
cent headdresses and proud countenances. 
bodies are frequently carved on the stelae. The sides of © 


hut of cohune pz 
in a small clea 
upon the solicitg 
of a hospitable ; 
tizo woman, who, 
ceiving that I was 
spiring mildly, se 
shy, chubby lad t 
cool stream for y 
for me. My d 
was served me j 
curious cup of 
canic matei 
strangely desig 
with mysterious hi 
glyphics. The we 
told me that she 
found it while w 
ing in the maize) 
behind the hut. $ 
ing my intense tf 
est in it, she dee 
that I must hay 
and, agains 
remonstrations {6 
cepting it for no 
ment, placed it” 
cohune-palm 
beside me, so fh 
would remembe 
take it when I 
ceeded on my wa 
Quirigua. She 
insisted that I 
try some fresh 
sava flower ton 
which she had 
A generous samp 
a pot of black BD 
on a wooden pk 
heaped high with 
tillas, steaming 
and appetizing, 
placed before me 
many smiles 
bows. The me 
people of Guatel 
are not unlike 
kindly natives of 
hiti in the far 5 
Pacific. 

A few mint 
walk farther on, 
tered a large, squ 
clearing, the 
monial center of 
ancient Mayan nat 
At each end of 
great open court ¥ 
terraced mounds, ¥ 
carved monoliths 
tween. These Ta 
monoliths, or stel 
present the sat 


Animals with hut 


s are deeply carved 
sterious date-glyphs, 
ve been interpreted as 
sal records dating back 


ly a civilized race as is 
d by the carvings and 
which have been left 
0 puzzle the scientists 
The reason for the de- 
remains a mystery. 
(sland was likewise de- 
by a highly civilized 
for no apparent cause 
m. Quirigua had been 
{| many years before 
oanish Conquest of 
@ala in the fourteenth 
The peasants of the 
ding country about 
igia have no stories or 
of the mighty race of 
a. There is no record in 
als of Spain’s conquest 
emala concerning these 
ind it is safe to say that 
quistadors did not find 
although they passed 
1 this section of Guate- 


‘emained for Cather- 
an English artist, to 
back first news of the 
of Quirigua. While 
hg in Guatemala with 
Stephens, an itinerant 


d on which the ruins re- 
for a price on the ruins, 
g to bring them back 
York and set them up 
mercial purposes. The 
, however, had a keen 
of business, and he 
an exorbitant price 


rwood. It is only a 

of luck that Cather- 
found Quirigua, for the 
were so overgrown with 
ng vines, ferns, and 
s, that they appeared as 
eullies, low mounds, and 
y hillocks. The exten- 
constructed altars, stair- 
magnificent temples and 
1gs, courts, and halls, all 
ished with carvings, are 
merely a jumble of 
l-up masonry, yet, with 


little imagination, one is not at a loss to conjure visions of 
omp and elegance of architecture. 

- jungle remains passive during the dry season, but in the 
season the creepers, parasitic plants, and mosses crawl end- 
over the terraced ruins, like groping, lecherous fingers, 
uly widening the crevices of the ruined temples and crashing 
to earth. Ruthless invasions by tourists have been con- 
y made upon Quirigua since news of it was brought back 
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WEAVING THE BRIGHT PATTERNS 


In the more remote sections of Guatemala women still weave the beauti- 
ful cloth from which their costumes are made. Each village has its 
peculiar patterns. The natives can tell the village from which a person 
hails by the design woven into his costume. That this young weaver is 
unmarried is indicated by the fact that her hair hangs in braids down 
her back. Married women braid their hair tightly upon their heads. 


J. A. Bennus 
A SLEEPING MAYAN KING 

This statue of the Indian king, Tecum Uman, chief of all Guatemalan 

Indians, was recently unearthed at Quirigua, where it had been buried 

for many centuries. Pedro de Alvarado engaged this brave Mayan king 

in combat in 1523 and slew him with twelve thousand of his followers. 
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to civilization, and many treas- 
ures of the ruins have disap- 
peared. The jungle is imper- 
vious to human will, and the 
sacrilegious onslaughts of the 
greedy, thoughtless tourists 
have destroyed much of Quir- 
igua. 

Quirigua is situated ap- 
proximately sixty-five miles 
inland from the Caribbean 
Sea at an elevation of six hun- 
dred feet. It is surrounded 
by miles of banana groves, be- 
yond which are the cattle 
ranchos. The blue highlands, 
rising serenely in the distance, 
are terraced, like the rice fields 
of China, with rows of wheat 
and barley. Sheep ranchos 
are also found in the adjoining 
country about Quirigua. Still 
beyond these blue hills are the 
coffee fincas and sugar plan- 
tations on the Pacific slopes. 

Sixty miles due south, on 
the borders of Guatemala and 
Honduras, a well worth-while 
journey will bring you to the 
mammoth and __ interesting 
ruins of Copan, which cover 
a territory fifteen miles 
square, and whose date-glyphs 
on the quadrangular monoliths 
range from 55 B.c. to 260 A.D. 
The region of Peten in Guate- 
mala, a few hundred miles 
north of Quirigua, has elabo- 
rate ruins whose hieroglyphics 
reveal astounding recordings 
that go back to the year 215 
B.c. To the west, two hun- 
dred miles distant, is Palen- 
que, where the most beautiful 
and artistically carved statues 
and stelae are found, which 
far surpass the magnificence 
of other ruins of Maya cities. 
Many ruins are found between 
these points—Naranjo, Flores, 
Tikal, Ixkun, and Menche— 
each one with a singular reve- 
lation and insight into the past 
great Mayan nation. 

Instead of going back to 
Puerto Barrios and staying the 
night for the next upland train 
to Guatemala City, I walked 
slowly through the banana 
groves and forests to the small 
native village of Los Amates. 
The village lies beside a spar- 
kling river, and is a delightful 
haven for the weary who have 
tramped among the ruins of 
Quirigua. 

I was warmly received at 
Los Amates, and immediately 


became the subject for much controversy among the old grannies 
of the village, who find novel delight in deciding for themselves 
who a visitor is, what he is doing in Guatemala, where he is going, 
et cetera. A group of shy half-caste children regarded me cu- 
riously from behind the palm huts, but upon an invitation to 
approach and make my acquaintance, they scampered like fright- 
ened deer into the jungle area. 
charge of me and led me away to her cohune-palm hut, where she 


A smiling, kind mestizo took 
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put a pot of coffee to boil on the 
charcoal brazier, with promises 
of delicious chicken stewed with 
red peppers and rice, black beans 
fried in a thick paste, oranges, 
and maize tortillas. She was 
more than faithful to her words, 
and a splendid dinner was served 
me. I ate heartily, and I vow 
that it has never been my experi- 
ence to dine better in such a 
charming village. 

I sat beside the river beneath 
the amate trees, after I had fin- 
ished my dinner, to watch the 
tropic sunset. The river turned 
blood-red, reflecting the glow of 
the last dying rays of the sun, 
and then its color faded to brown 
and finally mauve. Shadows be- 
gan to steal across the wide ex- 
panse of the river, and gathered 
in pools of purple dusk beneath 
the amates. Suddenly, the 
abruptness and shock startling 
me acutely, the monkeys in the 
jungle across the two-hundred- 
foot stream began to howl, as 
though in fierce combat. It 
stopped as abruptly as it had 
started. A flock of vivid green 
parrakeets flew screaming across 
the river to the trees for the 
night. Then quietude stole 
across the river and hushed the 
village. 

I told the plump wmestizo 
woman that I planned to take the 
upland train to Guatemala City 
the next day, politely refusing 
the invitation to wait for a large 
fiesta which would be held in the 
village within two days. A hut 


had been set aside for my sleeping quarters, and my kind mestizo 
woman had prepared a comfortable bed within, draped with the 
necessary netting to thwart the hordes of mosquitoes, which are 
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J 
ONE OF THE ANCIENT MAYAN MONOLITHS 


The massive stone monoliths of Guatemala still conceal many secrets 

which the archeologists are unable to discover. How the ancient 

Mayans were able to transfer these massive stones from quarries four 

miles away remains a mystery. The heads of gods, strange figures 

and the date-glyphs with which they are carved have not yet been 
thoroughly deciphered. 


J. A. Bennus 
The elaborately carved monolith seen in the cen- 
ter picture is flanked on either side by two 
statues of ancient Mayan gods. The influence 
which these old deities still exert upon the mil- 
lions of Guatemala is indicated by the fact that 
in many villages elaborate ceremonies, closely 
guarded from alien eyes, are still held before 
heathen idols of the Mayan era. The Indians 
still believe that one of their gods dwells in the 
voleano of Agua near Guatemala City, where he 

is waiting to destroy the city once more. 


at last there was nothing to see but long spaces of coarse f 
tain grass, craggy summits, deep bare gorges, and far stré 
of the fantastic candelabra cactus, bordered and checked 


an abomination in every hot, 
ical country. I remained) 
for a short time, listening 
languid rustle of the rive 
soft cries of the nig 
in the jungles across the 
and the soft chatter of t 
keys. A gentle zephyr 4 
through my cohune-palitj 
bringing me the heavy o¢ 
rare tropic flowers, and t 
ing of minute jungle 
Lulled by this exquisite 
phony, I fell asleep, and dj 
of the past mighty ra 
Quirigua. 

I arose early the next 
upon the insistent cry of fl 
tizo woman, and, shivering 
the early morning chill, wh 
common to all tropical cour 
I hurriedly dressed. Then 
ing my way to the cook- 
found that my thoughtful 
had prepared a pot of co 
me, which still rested on # 
charcoal brazier. A large 
of maize tortillas and = 
Caribbean beans provided? 
perb breakfast. 

I bade my kind mestizo- 
of Los Amates goodbye 
out through the forest, follé 
the narrow-gauge railway 
train soon overtook me. 
by many friendly cries 
passengers, I clambered abs 
and the train moved w 
again for Guatemala City. 

The Guatemalan jungles 
low swamp lands of the € 
bean coast were finally lett) 
hind as we climbed steadi 


in their ram- 
ch by dense 


owers resem- 
snowballs. 

we climbed 
into the chill 
>f Guatemala, 


the blankets 
had brought 
At the stations 


wer, until only 
1e indigenous 
vere seen upon 
tforms, selling 
, oranges, mys- 


neir strikingly 
me countenances. The women are wide-cheeked, smooth- 
id, with a tint of café au lait in their complexions, meter- 
l and kohl-eyed. The married women have their hair bound 
about their heads, while the unmarried girls allow their 
raided and thick, to hang down their backs. 
opean clothing has spoiled to a large extent the native 
ne of the Guatemalans. One views with abundant dissatis- 
nh the factory-made blouses, the voluminous, ill-fitting 
-t-Hubbard dresses, and the un-picturesque American-made 
blouses and blue denim trousers of the men. In the more 
e regions of Guatemala, especially in the mountain villages, 
autiful and real costume of the native is seen—the gor- 
y embroidered blouse, or guipil, designed with flowers, ani- 
and mysterious glyphs, tucked into a short skirt of blue, 
n cloth, and caught about with a plaited belt of crimson. 
versed in the particular design woven into the kilt-like skirt 
‘Il immediately the village from which the native hails. Each 
has its particular style of design for the blue enagua, 
irt. 
enagua of Guatemala compares favorably with the pareu 
ahiti, the Java-lava of Samoa, and the gay sarong of Java. 
fan entrancing sight to view a stalwart Guatemalan man or 
n, with mountainous loads upon their backs or heads, travel- 
Lt a steady dog-trot up and down the steep mountain trails 
uatemala City. I have seen their equal 
‘in Tahiti, where the natives are able to 
up a steady pace all day, burdened with 
; that would stagger ten white men, climb- 
he rolling foothills and valley lanes for 
plantains, oranges, bananas, and taro- 
The Guatemalan Indian has the pa- 
e and endurance of the Tahitian. 
henever it is possible the aborigines of 
emala preserve their independence and 
object to working under the harsh sys- 
of contract labor that prevails on many 
ations and coffee fincas. The wages are 
nall, the work so strenuous and binding, 
the Indian is hesitant in accepting the 
of plantation work. He finds that his 
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time agreeably by 
chatting with his 
neighbors, who have 
also come down the 
long mountain trails 
to sell their wares. 
The small maize field 
behind his mud-hut 
gives him tortillas, 
and the conventional 
black-bean soup pro- 
vides him with a pal- 
atable nourishment 
for his leisurely and 
thoroughly pleasant 
occupation. Why 
should he bind him- 
self to a medieval sys- 
tem on a hacienda, or 
coffee finca under de- 
cidedly unpleasant 
conditions, when a 
small plot of land in 
a mountain village 
will provide him with 


sweetmeats, a ay the necessities of life 
>, blankets, and BUYING GOAT’S MILK —and freedom? 
irs. The real The goat-milk salesman in Guatemala drives the source of his supply along the streets of Many labor laws in 
g 
fhnalan indigenes the native towns. There is no question about the freshness of the milk which he provides the past have been 
ten interesting because he milks the goat while his customer waits. formed by which ty- 


rannical managers of 
plantations and fincas were given power actually to abduct the 
Guatemalan Indian for labor. Also, unscrupulous methods were 
employed whereby the managers of coffee estates placed the work- 
ers in debt for many seasons ahead. They have all gone into dis- 
card. The ever increasing problem of the coffee plantation owners 
on the Pacific coast of Guatemala to meet the labor problem at 
picking-time has improved the wages of the laborers considerably ; 
but there is, however, much improvement to be made, for labor is 
still hard to obtain for the fincas, and large numbers of Indians 
still bring their mountainous loads of saleable goods to the capital 
city to vend, and threats and entreaties of the labor agents do little 
to inspire them to lower their merchandise to the ground, and take 
up the duties of a colonos, or perennial worker, on a coffee estate. 

The air of the Guatemalan heights becomes increasingly cold 
as we move steadily upward. Tortuous curves, around which the 
train roars at high speed, keep one continually distraught with 
anxiety, contemplating the consequences if the banking should 
suddenly drop away and catapult us into a deep gorge. Fields 
are frequently traversed, and small streams skirted, flanked by 
sallows, with clumps of Spanish Daggers here and there to break 
the monotony. 

The train dashes on, as though suddenly out of control, dark- 
ness closes upon us, stars break through the great dome of the 
heaven, and now it is bitingly cold. We are approximately at an 

elevation of five thousand feet. Many of the 

passengers play upon their guitars and sing; 
| pleasant snatches of conversation are whipped 
to my ears by the wind. There is laughter, 
and good cheer. The glowing tropic night 
has enveloped us completely, and the stars in 
the night sky are brilliant and seemingly an 
arm’s length above us. Perhaps we could 
touch them if we exerted ourselves; but it 
is cold, and one hesitates to make the effort, 
for the blankets are warm and comfortable. 

The conversation, the strumming of gui- 
tars and the singing gradually dies down as 
the train chugs on steadily through the night. 
Drowsily, I think again of the strange Mayan 
gods, their ruined temples and the vanished 


ence may be assured more pleasantly by 7-A-Bennus Civilization of Central America. 
zing his red pottery, mats, blankets, The spider monkey is one of the live- “Guatemala City tomorrow,” whispers the 
en cloths, and sundry food stuffs to the prea tie erica one agreeable finquero beside me, and, throwing 


set place in Guatemala City, where he can 


mother is taking one of her youngsters his cigarette away, prepares to settle himself 


kly erect his portable stall, and pass the for a short ride on her back. comfortably for the long, cold night ride. 
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DINOSAURS PREPARING FOR COMBAT 


Advancing on the left is the Triceratops, or horned dinosaur. 


the Tyrant Dinosaur. 


HUNTING DINOSAURS IN AMERICA 


The Biggest of All Big Game—Giants that Ruled Prehistoric Wyoming--How 


Dinosaurs Are Found and Excavated 


By H. H. Dunn 


OR millions upon 

millions of years, 

ever since the warm, 
wet, Jurassic period of 
the Mesozoic Age, a 
brown boulder, nearly 
three feet thick, pro- 
jected from a cliff in the 
Bad Lands of what is 
now Wyoming. Late 
in the first third of the 
twentieth century, a man 
slipped over the rim of 
this cliff, landed on the 
boulder, and saved him- 
self from a fatal fall of 
two hundred feet. While 
he waited for his com- 
panions to pass a rescue rope down to him, he struck the brown 
boulder with a little hammer. The response was a hollow sound— 
not the heavy answer of a stone. 

When the little man returned safely to the top of the crag, he 
put other men at work excavating that boulder. It proved to be 
the shoulder bone of a prehistoric lizard, nearly eighty feet long, 
standing sixteen feet high at the shoulders and.weighing fifty tons 
or more. Buried in the hard stone was the almost complete skele- 
ton of a Centrosaur, largest of the dinosaurs, the largest animal 
that ever walked on earth, though not so large as some of the 
whales that still swim our seas. 

Not even excepting the Gobi Desert of China, the mountains of 
Bolivia or the vast bone deposits of Argentina, the United States 
is still the greatest hunting ground in the world for the largest of 
all big game—the fossilized remains of the mysterious dinosaurs. 
In the hardened sands of the one-time shores of the great Cre- 
taceous Sea of Kansas have been found the bones of the ancestor 
of all the sea serpents, a swimming reptile thirty to sixty feet long, 


This is a restoration of the twelve-foot 
giant lizard, a carnivorous reptile of 
the same geologic time as the dinosaur, 
and believed to be the ancestor of our 


present-day lizards. The fan-shaped 

growth of bone along its back prob- 

ably served as a protection against the 
carnivorous dinosaurs. 


Armed with a long pair of horns projecting above his eyes and with a heavy bony sh 

protecting his neck and shoulders, he is shown preparing to defend himself against the largest flesh-eating creature that ever walked the eart 

This prehistoric carnivor had massive jaws equipped with many sharp-pointed teeth which he used in making a kill. His 
legs were very small and he walked upon his hind legs, balancing himself by means of a long tail. 


trom a painting Be Gharies Re nee TT Field Museum of Natural] 


with a head not unlike 
that of a very large 
crocodile. On the sand- 
stone floor of the Painted 
Desert of Arizona, the 
terrible Tyrant Dinosaur, 
largest of all carnivorous 
animals, left its three- 
toed footprints, This 
lizard was fifty feet in 
length, took a stride of 
ten feet, had the speed 
of a racing automobile, 
and could have bitten off 
the leg of an elephant at 
one snap of its tooth- 
filled jaws. From the 
Red River of the north / 
to the Mexican border, and from the Missouri River to 
eastern foothills of the Sierra Nevada, the United States i 
easily accessible, bone-filled, natural museum of prehistoric] 
From the toothed birds of giant size that flapped throug! 
foggy skies of the Age of Reptiles down to the various and 
paratively modern forms of the horse which at different pe 
roamed this large area, prehistoric life left its record—a st 
bound book of which only a little has been read. 

When we think of dinosaurs, from the giant Centrosaur to 
tiny Ornitholestes, our minds revert to China. Yet Ba 
Brown, paleontologist of the American Museum of Natural 
tory, “bagged” nine dinosaurs, each larger than a rhinocero 
one trip, late in 1931, to the wastelands of Montana. The ag 
these monsters is placed by conservative scientists at eighty ° 
lion years. Possibly more important than this, Mr. Bailey 
earthed the perfect skeleton of a three-foot lizard, some 
similar to present-day alligators, estimated to be one hund 
eighty-five million years old, probably the oldest fossil remé 


The armored Triceratops was fro 
twenty to thirty feet long and weigh 
from twenty to twenty-five tons. — 
plant-eating creature, the Tricera 
was a little fellow as compared to 
giant Centrosaur, who was from sixty 
eighty feet long and weighed from fof 

to sixty tons. 


in the United 


only depart- 
»f this “greatest 
big-game hunt- 
las one of our 
> dinosaur dig- 
describes it—in 
Asia has the 
tage seems to be 
ie preservation 
production of 
ture eggs... Yet 


; country believe 
if they search 
tently enough, 
will find these 
on this continent, 
in the petrified 
of the Painted 
‘'t of Arizona, or 
: Belly River dis- 
of Alberta, Can- 
where so many 
aur remains have 
found. 
e United States 
is the home of the 


7 


he San Diego 


ory, has found, 

vated and helped to restore more than one hundred of these 
istoric lizards. His life work of more than sixty-five years 
ng these monsters has carried him from the Canadian fossil 
to those of Arizona, but in all his hunting of the biggest of 
game, he has never left this continent. In addition to the 
ssaurs, he has unearthed over three hundred other prehistoric 
is, reptiles, mammals and fish. Few of the museums and 
rersity collections of the world are without a series of “Stern- 
- fossils,” though he has retired from active pursuit of Ptero- 
yls, Diplodonts and the other weird creatures of the “Jura.” 
eeking fossil shells and other marine life on the shore of the 
--dry Cretaceous Sea in Kansas Mr. Sternberg dropped the 
Il hand-pick he was carrying. The point struck a sandstone 
, flaking off a scale a foot long, half as wide and half an inch 
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thick. Beneath, dark 
brown against the pale 
yellow sandstone, the 
tooth-filled snout of 
one of the largest fish 
that ever lived snarled 
up at him. Exca- 
vation revealed the 
completed and _ per- 
fectly preserved skele- 
ton of Portheus Mo- 
lossus, over fourteen 
feet long, three feet in 
depth at the thickest 
part of the body, 
shaped like a tarpon, 
with teeth larger than 
any shark of today—a 
creature capable of 
giving battle on more 
than equal terms with 
even the killer whale 
of the present period. 

And, speaking of 
sharks, the veteran 
dinosaur hunter tells 
this story with great 
gusto: 

“Some years ago, 


atest dinosaur A TITAN OF PREHISTORIC DAYS seven different and 


er on record, for Millions of years ago this seventy-foot Brontosaurus roamed through what is now the state famous paleontologists 
les H. Sternberg, of Wyoming. To unearth the monster, carefully pack its bones, ship them to the Peabody described seven dif- 
Museum and mount them, was a difficult task requiring more than three years of skilful 
work. Standing beneath the skeleton at the left is Professor Richard Lull, the director of iE : £ 
eum of Natural the Peabody Museum and one of America’s authorities on paleontology. sharks on a basis o 


ferent prehistoric 


one known tooth of 
each. In the ancient sea-beds of Kansas, I found one perfect 
fossil shark which contained all these seven kinds of teeth im- 
bedded in its own jaw, proving that at least six of the ‘restora- 
tions’ were wrong. Reconstructions of the skeletons and bodies 
of prehistoric animals and reptiles have been made from a single 
bone, but at best this is an uncertain method.” 

In a rock-walled gorge, a mile wide and five hundred feet deep, 
near Alberta, Canada, Mr. Sternberg found the complete skeleton 
of a crested duck-bill dinosaur (Stephanosaurus Marginatus). 
Surrounding this skeleton were the impressions, in the stone, of 
its skin. In fact, some of the flakes taken from these impressions 
are believed to be fossilized parts of the skin of the dinosaur itself 
—one of the most remarkable discoveries ever made in connection 
with these lizards. Prior to this discovery, there had been much 
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BRONTOSAURS IN THE PREHISTORIC WILDERNESS 


The great Brontosaurs—one of whose skeletons is shown in the picture at the head of this page—inhabited North America at the end of the Jurassic Period, 
me hundred twenty million years ago. They are thought to have lived about the shores of shallow lagoons, feeding upon weeds and water plants. The 
largest among them were from seventy to eighty feet in length and weighed nearly forty tons. 
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From a painting by Charles RuiKnight: copyright Field Museum of Natural 


SWIMMING REPTILES 


Over one hundred twenty million years ago these giant sea lizards swam along the shores of Europe and North America. Today their fossil remain 


found in the shales and in the natural chalk of old sea bottoms. The long-necked sea lizards are called Plesiosaurs. The short-necked creatures, 


were more like fishes, are called Ichthyosaurs. Both of them swam by means of paddles as well as by the use of their tails and both of them fed upo 


discussion as to the character of the skins of dinosaurs. Some 
paleontologists had pictured the dinosaur as covered with large 
plates, or scales, of thick skin; others had studded the heavy hide 
with projecting bosses, like those on the skin of an old alligator, 


but the impression left by this 
duck-bill in the Canadian rocks 
was that of small scales, often 
mere tubercles, polygonal in 
shape, with no regularity of 
placement, except along the ab- 
domen, where they occurred in 
somewhat regular rows. 

On this remarkable “cast” of 
the skin of the dinosaur, the 
“armor plates” depicted in 
restorations were lacking, and 


for a moment’s rest on a stone outcropping. When he r 
projecting point in the stone ripped the leg of his trouse 
scratched the flesh beneath. The “point of rock” was a sharp 
in the dinosaur’s head. This animal, whose head alone was 
feet long, probably weighe 
tons when alive, the rock- 
skeleton alone weighing 
tons. 

This great animal, one of 
herbivorous dinosaurs, apf 
ently had been trapped in qu 
sand, and had sunk to its” 
since the front limbs were 
up along the sides of the 
and reversed, revealing t 
fectly preserved webs whic 


the skin shown to have been of This skeleton of the duck-bill dinosaur was found by Charles H. covered the feet. Head 
a leathery texture, like that of peas A ed cma ee nix fe ne hae neck were stretched to thet 

. F A imal 1s pelleve Oo ave ‘ 1+ | 
the larger present-day lizards. been caught in quicksand and so killed. The skeleton was imbedded length, as if the Trachodor 
Since that time, paleontologists in petrified sand. been struggling to esc 


have learned that the plates 
found near dinosaur remains in 
reality belong to a large, prehis- 
toric turtle, or tortoise, several 
of whose complete shells have 
been found. 

Dinosaurs are where you find 
them, like gold and other valu- 
able things which nature has 
left us, but accident sometimes 


grasping sands, while the 
feet were pointed downwai 
an effort to swim out. 

Most interesting of 
body was covered with ski 
clinging to the bones, but we 
filled out, as if by the roi 
muscles of life. The san 
taken the place occupied b 
| flesh, and thus, scientists wet 


plays a large part in their dis- apie Cena Cae al sea ee ane pa Sle seam all | given their first opportuni 

5 : a : s were found in the petrified sands of the prehistoric 
PONCE: era! rain, fall sea in what is now Kansas. Known to scientists as Clidastes Tortor, ae and study the eg i 
ing on the Bad Lands of Wyo- this creature was a swimming lizard twenty to sixty feet long with a a dinosaur, not the ma 
ming, washed the earth from head larger than that of the modern crocodile. shape of a restoration. In met 


a bluff, revealing to Mr. Stern- 

berg the complete and perfect skeleton of a Tyrant Dinosaur, 
fifty feet long, the most terrible carnivorous animal ever known 
to have been on earth. 

Similarly, while absorbed in search for fossil shells in Kansas, 
this veteran dinosaur-hunter stubbed an inattentive toe against the 
brown snout of a complete skeleton of the first sea serpent, 
Clidastes Tortor. This was a swimming lizard, thirty to sixty 
feet long, kindred of the dinosaurs, with a triangular head, some- 
what similar to that of the alligators of today, except that it was 
much larger and armed with better, longer and sharper teeth. 

A weak spot in his khaki riding breeches revealed to Fred Herri- 
man, another fossil hunter, the most perfect skeleton of a Tracho- 
dont, or duck-billed dinosaur—not the crested fellow referred to 
above—in Converse County, Wyoming. Doctor Herriman dropped 


tioning skin, above, the r 
should understand that by this is meant the fossilized impressi0 
of the skin, not the integument itself. f 

But when the dinosaur hunter has found his buried treasure 
worth from $1,000 to $10,000, depending on the rarity of th 
specimen—he must excavate it, fully as delicate a job as ‘th 
restoration of a valuable painting or mosaic of medieval time 
More fragile than the finest glass; buried in adamantine ston 
through which only a chisel can trace them, the bones, millions 0 
years old, must be extricated as gently as the veteran smoke 
handles a meerschaum pipe. _ 

By gentle chipping, with mallet and small chisel, the dinosat 
miner first traces by external evidence the form of the ie 


é 


. 


dinosaur or other creature, as far as possible on the cliff, ledge © 
(Continued on page 50) a 
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VOM the rolling, green hills of southern California to the 
lazing tundra of Asia and the scorching forests of Africa 
en with cameras go to record for your pleasure scenes of 
nd struggle—yes, and romance. But none of these men risks 
Imore frequently than those who ride crumbling wings 

uh the skies, come tearing down from the heavens for a brief, 
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DIVING INTO THE EARTH 


RIDING THE WINGS OF DEATH 


Flying with the Stunt Pilots of the Movies—Men Who Make the 


Thrillers—Behind the Air Dramas of the Films 


By ELMER DYER 


ften fatal, appearance before the camera. 


ty offer you the supreme thrill, with little more than a 
Mntary reward to lure them on to sacrifice of body and spirit. 
a2 known most of them. Many have gone to their deaths as 
ed a camera recording for vast audiences the brief spectacle. 
itervals during the last two decades I have witnessed these 


ms, brave men and women 
nm to their deaths; shud- 
€ at the thought that each 
| might end in death; 
ced when I knew a par- 


tir scene had carried one 
3 principal, and perhaps 
Kown, performers to his 
esting peace. 

“ice I started turning a 
ux in the early ’teens of the 
hiry I have filmed dozens 
hrilling air scenes, seen 
is who knew not the mean- 
Sf fear riding their wings 
eath into the earth. They 
Wt knew what lay ahead, 
lk heaven ; and they played 
~ parts to the last. 

kt me carry you with me 
t the air and on scattered 
ition fields for a peep be- 
t the curtain hiding these 
llers. No more fascinat- 


ing journey could be offered. 


Pai 


hin and again the movie pilots risk death in their desperate efforts to provide thrills for vast audiences. This unusual photograph, taken at the moment 
of the plane’s impact with the ground, shows how daring stunt pilots ride their wings of death into the earth. 


I shall portray a cross-section, 
stopping here and there in our wanderings, taking the events not 
in sequence but as they occur to me while I write these lines in 
the quiet of my Hollywood home. 

Omar Locklear and Skeeter Elliott died as their plane fell di- 
rectly in front of my camera on the old de Mille aviation field, 


near Los Angeles, lured to their graves by powerful sun arcs 


caused their deaths. 


With his camera set up in the forward cockpit of this large plane, 


Elmer G. Dyer, one of Hol 
dramatic aerial spectacles. 


lywood’s pioneer air cameramen, filmed many 
Later this plane carried one of the stunt 
pilots to his death. 


whose beams probably blinded them as their plane dove with 
roaring engine into the ground. This was one of the first night 
airplane stunts I ever filmed. Of course, we cannot say definitely 
what happened up there in the dark, but the sun arcs probably 


Locklear and Elliott had 
climbed above the field, on 
which a set had been con- 
structed. Then, when the 
time came, they came hurtling 
down through the darkness, 
intending to pull up just be- 
fore their wheels touched the 
field. Instead, their wires 
screamed an accompaniment 
to sudden death as the cel- 
luloid recorded the awful 
plunge among the oil wells 
less than two hundred feet 
from my camera. 

That tragedy served to dem- 
onstrate the common _ sense 
Henry McRay, the director, 
had shown when he planned 
a crash several years ago. 
McRay, today a supervisor on 
the same lot, was directing a 
serial thriller. His _ script 
called for an enemy plane to 
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A DOUBLE CRASH 


While the cameras are grinding away, one plane has crashed and another is ready to plow into the ground. No branch of aviation offers more thri 
and hazards than that of the stunt pilots who perform for the movies. Oftentimes luckless pilots plunge to their death before the cameramen can foe 
their lenses on the falling planes. . 4 


bomb another while both were in flight. This, mind you, took along the top of the eucalyptus trees and once brushing 
place in 1915, before we knew much about aviation and how to against the side of the train. While the pilot escaped, af 
handle airplanes in the movies. hair-raising brush with death, Perkins fell from the ladder | 

McRay had a cable stretched between two hills and rigged a Occasionally men fall to their death even before cameras 
dummy plane to be drawn along the cable. As it reached the their lenses toward their stunts. They have no chance to§ 
mid-point the pilot skimmed down from a cloud, passing close hands with fame, for they go down far away from the rq 


by the dummy ship; at that instant, so the camera would record, crowd and the ever-present microphone which, in recent y 
a bomb dropped on the lower plane. In reality, the bomb already adds to the camera’s realism in recording death scenes. If 
was placed in the lower ship and was touched off by electricity. say in passing, however, that the actual death crash does not 
Instead of the pilot blowing the plane up, the lower ship blew its way to the screen for reasons which are obvious. 
him up and he never lived to tell the tale. His plane was thrown One sunny afternoon Alvin Knechtel and a stunt man Bj 
out of control by the concussion. We saw him climb out on name of Huber were flying over the San Fernando valley” 
one wing—they had no parachutes in those days—trying vainly ing a place suitable for Huber to make a thrilling delayed ] 


to escape. But he fell a few seconds after the explosion had chute drop. Knechtel was piloting the plane and he was 
rocked his plane and was killed on the side of a hill back of the — scheduled to film the picture. But he never had an opport 
Universal ranch. It was no fault of McRay’s that his plans to set up his camera, for on this reconnaissance flight the 


miscarried. suddenly dove straight down, carrying the two men to su 
In another thriller some months later several cameramen were death. What happened no one knows, but the pilot ap 
located atop the ently fainted and 
coaches of a moving against the contro 
train, with others on On another 
the ground ready to sion, while prepé 
shoot a “transfer,” as | for a__ spectal 


Gene Perkins swung 
from a rope ladder 
and dropped from a 
plane onto the train 
as it thundered down 
a California valley. 
We were all set when 
the plane came skim- 
ming over the trees 
that lined the track. 
Perkins, who had 
gained fame as a wing 
walker, high diver and 
general stunt man, 
hung from the ladder. 
We expected a quick 
transfer, with no un- 
usual thrill; but, as 
happens unexpectedly, 
we were due for se- 
vere disappointment. flies, he ran out 
The air was bumpy and landed on a 
and the low-powered PHOTOGRAPHING A CRASHING PLANE On inspection — 


Pea ee the Against a background of rolling sand hills, this plane is plunging down to a dramatic crash found Pace : 
plane to settle, drag- while the cameraman records its breath-taking trajectory. Actually the incident took place quarts of petrol 1) 
ging the stunt man near Yuma, Arizona, but in the film it appeared to be in the Sahara Desert. tank. The farmer 


film, a pilot took 
from the old W 
(now Grand Cen 
airport, intendi 
ferry the ship tos 
location. He 1 
the mistake of te 
off down wind 
he hooked up wi 
high tension 
Finis! 
A few weeks I 
while working on 
same picture, a_ 
was ferrying an E 
lish SE-5 from 
Angeles to Oak 
Six and one-half m 
south of the Oak 
airport, as the ¢ 
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to get gasoline from a 

service station, which 
er said would meet his 
or a short flight, and a 
hinutes later he took off 


(1: UA eR ap 


ty the engine had quit in 
erst instance he did not 
@, and why it stopped a 
o@1 time just as he had 
ed one hundred and fifty 
e@ibove the field of barley 
‘ie ever learned; but stop 
@ and as the ship turned 
$f! off on one wing and in 
ie the engine had buried 
five feet below the sur- 
dg <A promising, simple 
p flight had carried an- 
man to his death. 
il Jones rode crumbling 
fs to his rendezvous with 
ion in one of the most 
Wstating flights I have ever 
d. He went aloft in an 
sikorsky bomber, with Al Wilson piloting, to take part in a 
bnce showing the plane shot down by an enemy squadron. 
s called for the plane to dive and spin from a high altitude, 
fe trailing from the fuselage, and to level off at a safe dis- 
above the ground. 
ilson climbed the ship to seven thousand, five hundred feet. 
in the signal came, we started the three cameras, which lay 
on three levels, to record the smoky dash down through the 
Wilson kicked her over, but the cumbersome old crate 
d to spin. Instead, she turned over on her back and started 
ght down in a nose dive. My pilot started down after her. 
we streaked earthward at a speed approaching two hundred 
fifty miles an hour in an effort to keep the camera on her, 
vw one man leave her and his parachute mushroom out. We 
ed him, apparently suspended still in the sky, pursuing the 
ing Sikorsky. 
was watching the plane through the finder on my camera. 
son had left the ship somewhere around the mile level, and 
| I began to realize no second ’chute had come out of that 
th trap. A terrific sensation, knowing a pal was going to 
doom in that mass of steel and canvas. 
n our own ship, meantime, I could see the strut wires stretch 


inevitable part of aerial movies. 


AFTER THE CRACK-UP 


After the crashing of two stunt planes, the cameramen and sound crew 
are preparing to photograph an important scene. The microphone is sus- 
pended on the long boom over the spot where the action is to take place. 


FILMING DEATH IN THE SKY 


Oftentimes while the movie cameraman is photographing spectacular air- 
plane fights, he witnesses some of the tragic accidents which are an 
As this picture was taken one of the 
stunt pilots dropped to his death below. 


and slacken as the wings bent. 
What was happening in the 
other plane I could only sur- 
mise. What Phil was doing 
no one will ever know, for his 
task ended when he pulled the 
ropes leading to hoppers of 
lamp black and umber which, 
when released, floated like 
heavy black smoke in the air 
and furnished the cameras re- 
alistic “smoke.” 

Well, after what seemed to 
be a year the ship ploughed 
into an orange grove not two 
hundred feet from a school, 
then in session. Wilson came 
floating down some time later, 
and even he broke his leg 
when he landed. Many of you 
may remember the strange 
Sikorsky, the only one of the 
type ever built, for several 
years ago it toured the United 
States as a flying cigar store, 
advertising products of a national manufacturer. 

The terrific speed and strain on the ships may be visualized 
when I tell you that one of the other camera planes, when level- 
ing off after the fast drop through the sky, pulled the wing coup- 
lings loose where they are joined to the center section. If you 
don’t appreciate the significance of that statement, you will get 
the picture better when I say that that ship came within an ace of 
pulling its wings completely off. 

We would consider ourselves fortunate if we were called upon 
to film single planes only. Often our aerial cameras point on 
whole squadrons, which approach each other and break up in 
dog fights. With the technical features you will not be inter- 
ested, but I recall an instance which led to another cameraman’s 
death and which may indicate a little more clearly some of our 
difficulties. 

Frank Steen and his camera ship lay five hundred feet ahead 
and below my plane at the beginning of a scene which on the 
screen revealed an aerial combat. After we had opened up, I 
glanced down and could see Steen’s plane moving ahead at the 
proper level, but Steen had disappeared. Suddenly his plane 
spiraled down and we followed, only to see a form carried 

(Continued on page 45) 


A SPECTACULAR LANDING 


Many planes which are deliberately crashed by daring stunt pilots assume 
this posture with the tail standing in an almost perpendicular position. 
Other planes disintegrate completely, carrying the pilots to death. 
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The bull-fight opens with a procession which marches to the presidential box for a formal salute. 
followed by the matadors, the banderilleros and the mounted picadores. 


TRAVEL 


and the teams of mules used to drag away fallen beasts. 


D 
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Mounted alguaciles, or officers of the ring, are 
At the tail of the procession follow the ring attendants, or “wise monkeys,” 


WITH THE BLEACHER FANS AT THE BULL-FIGHT 


HE sunny side of the bull-ring at three-thirty on a Sunday 
afternoon. We are about half-way up the circle and exactly 
opposite the president’s box on the other side. We have a 
touring lady gringo with us so we sit near an exit for safety’s sake. 


You never can tell how a 
lady gringo is going to take 
a bull-fight. 

Above us the seats are 
all filled—an eager, impa- 
tient crowd of enthusiasts. 
They are the bleacher 
fans. What they don’t 
know about bull-fighting 
is not worth knowing. 
They don’t pay as much 
for their seats as those 
who sit opposite in the 
shade but they are the 
ones who make and break 
reputations. They decide 
the worth of the show. 
They give the nicknames. 
They decree by. shrill 
whistles the failure of a 
matador or the removal of 
a worthless bull, and by 


By CLARE OUSLEY 


Za 
Hugo Brehme 
Squaring himself before the bull and squinting down the blade of the sword 
held in his right hand, this matador is preparing for a death-dealing thrust. To 
score a good kill the sword must be plunged deeply into the vulnerable spot close 
to the head and downward into the heart. 


frantic waving of white handkerchiefs they indicate their pleas 
when a matador has been especially good. They throw orami 
when they are scornful and their. hats and walking sticks wh 
they are pleased. It is to them the matador appeals when) 


makes a bad pass. It is 
the “suns” that bull- 
are judged. 

The corrida does 8 
begin till four. The “sus 
must have some entertal 
ment in the half hour th 
remains. A straw hat 
grabbed from the head: 
a solemn, bald gentlemz 
It whirls gayly acroy 
space and is caught. 
solemn, bald gentlemé 
watches it wistfully B 
does not protest. It’s 
own fault for wearing 
straw hat in the sun si€ 
Back and forth the stra) 
hat hurdles, tossed fro) 
one hand to another. Wi) 
each journey, further @ 
struction. The color 


ASE 


tomes off. Nicks appear 
rim. Now, caught deb- 
y on the tip of a walk- 
ck, the crown bursts out. 
owd is hilarious. This is 
should be. Somebody 
it wild and it lands in 
d of the ring. A ring 
lant, a “wise monkey,” 
brushing off the floor of 
rena, grins and tosses it 
But now there is left 
alf of the brim. Half a 
brim is no good. The 
” look around eagerly 
nother straw hat. Those 
who have been foolish 
rh to wear straw hats 
hem behind their backs 
ry to look as though they 
rs go bareheaded. 

band plays and straw 
are forgotten. The clock 
the main gateway gives 
st stroke of four. It is a 
. There is a rush from 
> for the numbered seats 
which are still vacant. 

1 the opposite side of the 
the president enters his 
It is time for the corrida. 
ull-fight is the only thing 
‘exico that takes place on 


we OR ae 


(Pp 


igate in the barrier, oppo- 
ithe president, opens and 
Chief Officer, mounted on 
nite, high-stepping horse, 
; in. He is a romantic fig- 
He wears a black velvet 
(at a distance the moth 
s don’t show) with a float- 
rape and a dashing, white- 
hed, cocked hat. His white 
€ prances across the ring. 
stops in front of the presi- 
’s box and doffs his 
aed hat in an elegant ges- 
of salute. The salute is 
red and the white charg- 
stepping daintily, backs 
bss the ring and pauses in 
t of the gate through 
ich he entered. Permission 
been given for the pro- 
ion. 
he two matadors come 
, their heavily gilded dress 
swung jauntily across 
ir shoulders, passed around 
body and held in place by 
left hand on the left hip. 
e right hand is free for 
itations. Pepe wears a ma- 
m suit trimmed in silver. 
nuelito’s is salmon pink. 
ey step out gracefully with 
lithe, soft-slippered step of 
torero! Thigh muscles rip- 
suavely beneath the skin 
ntness of the gay silk 
eches. 


3ehind the matadors come their assistant troupe of cape men 
i dart throwers. More bright colors. Then, somberly, more be- 
ing their graceless task, the pikemen, dressed in buff leather, 
unted on sorry horses, their broad-brimmed, southern hats tip- 
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TESTING THE BULL’S METTLE 


When the bull enters the ring the cape men play with him a bit to test 

his temper and his courage. From the animal’s first reactions the cape 

men, as well as the enthusiasts in the grandstand, can tell immediately 
whether or not he is a “good bull.” 


DRIVING IN THE BARBS 


Sweeping quickly upon the bull and deftly circling to keep clear of the 

horns, the banderillero drives his barbed sticks into the infuriated crea- 

ture’s neck. Art demands that the two barbs be planted closely together 
directly behind the head, neither too far forward nor too far back. 


head, charges. Pepe’s feet are 
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tilted to achieve whatever of 
gallantry they can under the 
circumstances. Then follow 
the ring attendants—the “wise 
monkeys’—dressed in steel 
blue with crimson — sashes. 
After them, teams of mules, 
dressed up in jingling bells. 

The procession makes a 
quick circuit of the ring and 
goes out. Only the cape men 
remain in the ring, their garish 
cerise and yellow silk and per- 
cale capes swung in readiness 
over their arms. There is a 
brief instant of waiting. Every 
eye in the ring is on the gate 
which suddenly swings open. 
A lively black bull charges out 
wearing a coquettish rosette in 
his shoulder. He is blinded by 
the sudden sun and dashes fe- 
rociously for one of the white 
bullseyes painted on a ring 
exit. 

The cape men play with him 
a bit, cautiously; testing him. 
From his first reactions they 
as well as the enthusiasts in 
the grandstand know whether 
this is a “good” bull or not. 
Possibly he is a little blind. 
His charges give him away 
immediately. Maybe he is un- 
dersize. The grandstand hisses. 
Out with him. These hard- 
boiled fellows in the sun didn’t 
pay their good money to see a 
calf killed. 

But this is a good bull. 
From San Mateo. Full size 
and rarin’ to go. He comes to 
a full stop in the center of the 
ring and searches angrily for 
an enemy. Pepe strolls non- 
chalantly out. The crowd wel- 
comes Pepe. They audibly 
hope that Pepe is in good form 
for Pepe is a temperamental 
devil and sometimes gives the 
crowd its money’s worth and 
sometimes doesn’t. But the 
“suns” are willing to give him 
the benefit of the doubt and 
start him off with cheers. 

Pepe’s cerise cape hangs 
over his arm, dragging in the 
sand. His manner is of vast 
boredom. But Pepe isn’t bored. 
He is watching, studying, 
judging the bull. He stops. He 
and the bull watch each other. 
The bull paws the sand. Pepe 
stands motionless. Then he 
unfolds the cape. Spread full, 
in all its crazy color, he offers 
it to the bull. There is only the 
stiff percale of the cape be- 
tween him and the curved, 
wide-spread horns. 

The bull stiffens, lowers his 


firm, caressingly close together. 
There is a wide sweep of the arms to the right, the slightest curve 
of the hips to the left, feet never moving. The cape has bellied to 
the breeze. The bull has followed it. His horns graze the twinkling 
silver on Pepe’s hip. The bull whirls. Pepe has pivoted on his quiet 


The preliminary skirmishes between the matador and the bull are per- 
formed with amazing grace and unerring skill. The matador’s cape is 
his only protection against the deadly horns of the bull. 


heels and brought the bull back to the cape again. This time there 
is no waiting. The bull charges and now the sweep of Pepe’s arm 
is to the left, the slight curve of his body to the right and once 
again the bull has followed that tantalizing swirl of percale and 
again, confused and angered, returns to the charge. Five times 
Pepe does it. He is giving the “suns” their money’s worth. With 
each Veronica there is a roar of approval from the grandstand. 
Pepe’s feet, close-touching at the heels, seem never to move. They 
hug the sand and heel hugs heel. With each charge of the bull 
there is that slight, gracious curve of the slender body at the waist. 
But five times is enough. Pepe is tired of that. Still in the curve 
of the last Veronica, Pepe taps the bull arrogantly on one horn and 
then, his cape falling in lazy folds over his arm, he turns his back 
to the bull and with heart-breaking casualness strolls across the 
ring, the cape dragging, a tempting streak of crimson on the beige 
of the sand. The crowd is on its feet and Pepe takes its uproarious 
applause with a careless gesture of his hand. He has showed them 
his stuff. And the signal has sounded for the pikemen. 

We warn the lady gringo that if she has a queasy stomach she’d 
better not watch this part. But she shakes her head vigorously. 
She came to see a bull-fight. God helping her, she’ll see it all. 

“All right. But if you feel like you’re going to faint, there’s 
the exit. Run outside to faint. It makes the ‘suns’ cross to have a 
lady faint on them. I know one who got right badly trampled be- 
cause they couldn’t be bothered about picking her up till the show 
was over.” 

She grins gamely. 

Two shabby, raw-boned, tottering horses stagger in, the heavy 
pikemen on their backs. Blindfolded on the side toward the bull 
they are spurred to a quavering trot around the ring. The two 


Dazed and exhausted by his long struggle, this bull stands before the 
matador who is preparing to execute the descabello—the final sword 
thrust to the base of the brain which will end the fight forever. 
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Time and again the bull makes futile attacks on his nimble enemy. 
matador throws his cape to the breeze. The bull follows it and 1 
matador merely bends slightly to let the bull pass. 


pikemen on their sorry mounts with their long pikes restir 
their shoulders look somehow strangely like two Sancho P; 
strolled out of an old steel engraving. 

The cape men work the bull around toward the sorrel ho 
The sorrel’s pikeman digs his spurs deep and holds them. 
sorrel makes a feeble start forward. He is conscious only of 
spurs deep in his flanks and goes forward. The bull charges hi 
The pikeman rises high in his stirrups and digs the steel poin 
his pike deep into the heavy shoulder muscles of the bull. Het 
to hold him off with the pike. That is what he is for. But theb 
long, crescent horns are in the sorrel’s belly. Caught. They 1 
come out. They turn and twist. The horse goes over agai 
barrier and the pikeman, feet loosed from the stirrups, flops 
wardly over the wall to safety inside the runway. The sor 
left to the bull. It takes some seconds to get his attention 
from the soft flesh. At last he is drawn off to the center @ 
ring. The sorrel lies still. Enter the “wise monkeys.” It is 
job to get him on his feet. They beat him and poke him fro 
hind. He staggers up. They lead him out. He stumbles, ste 
on his own entrails as they spill from the gaping hole i in his 

A pale voice comes from behind the lady gringo’s hands: 

“Why don’t they kill that horse?” 

And the answer: 

“Because he’s still good. They’ll sew him up and use hima 

We have missed the bull’s charge on the bay horse. The 
has disappeared behind the barrier and the “wise monkey 
dragging the saddle and bridle from the prone bay. Theit 
splash into a pool of dark wetness as they work. A small d 
is brought and a “wise monkey”’ places one foot carelessly a 
the forehead of the bay and stabs him neatly at the base ¢ 


The vigilance and dexterity of the matador constantly deceive the 
petuous savagery of the bull. This matador is just completing the grace 
pase natural, outwitting the bull entirely. 


. here is a quick 
ngic jerk and 
alleavy canvas is 
wm@over the car- 
djl sand sprin- 
r the blood. 
1e meantime 
to has been 
some of 
‘ghunder. Cape 
aff he has been 
1g.0me fun with 
yg. Manuel is a 
@>e man. He is 
ying and still 
he necessary 
kill well. But 
{fe matadors of 
he, more than 
ds understood 
ure value of 
waging cape. 
2s poised now 
‘@the- bull, the 
@ utstretched— 


Ay 


o 
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not particularly ele- 
gant technique but it 
is exciting. The cape 
still swirled about his 
waist he bows to the 
roars of applause. 

sthemc om imershas 
sounded for the dart 
throwers. The little 
Gipsy strolls out. The 
crowd greets him hi- 
lariously. To see the 
little Gipsy place darts 
is something to re- 
member forever. He 
wears a black and sil- 
ver suit. 

The bull waits, 
close to the barrier on 
the shade side. He is 

’ saa ar confused, irritated. 
UNSEATING A HORSEMAN The Gipsy strolls out 


The fight between the bull and the picadores provides some exciting moments. Sometimes to the exact center of 
the fall sends both horse and rider rolling over and over in the sand. the ring. His slender, 


young body looks al- 


1@him. His young, salmon pink body is outlined against the most childishly small there alone in the sun, with the bull facing 
tlds of the full-spread cape. The bull charges and Manuelito him. He makes a grandiloquent gesture, waving the cape men 
giracefully. His hips arch to the left and the cape swings far away. “Afuera gente!’ That’s fine. The crowd likes him for that. 
@he right. The bull follows the cape. Then to the right with The Gipsy is left alone, tiny and gallant, in the ring with the 
#j and to the left with the swinging cape. Again this perilous bull. Slowly he raises the two steel-tipped barbs, so hypocritically 

; with the swinging cape behind him and his body between fluffy in their green, tissue-paper trimmings. He lifts them out in 
dhe horns. Then in a breathless swirl he is in the middle of a wide gesture and up until he holds them close together high 
a2. It is a wide-sweeping dancer’s skirt about his body and above his head. His body line looks slender as it stands poised, 
Bpranced aside, leaving the bull still looking for him. It is (Continued on page 47) 
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PRELIMINARY SKIRMISHES 


arge and enthusiastic audience always follows the activities of the famous bull-fighters in Mexico City. The arena in the capital seats twenty 
isand people. During the season the best bull-fighters in Spain come to Mexico and after the season the Mexican stars go to Spain, where the 


season opens in spring. 
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PLAYING AUTHORS AROUND BOSTON 
Literary Landmarks of New England—Colonial Gateways to the Past 


By Saran CoMSTOCK 


HETHER you intend it or not, a visit to and around 
WV secten is bound, sooner or later, to turn into a game of 

“Authors.” There’s no getting away from them—they 
haunt the place. You may be driving in your latest model auto- 
mobile along beautiful Commonwealth Avenue, one of the most 
modernly parked boulevards in our land. Or you may be toying 
with an electrically frozen raspberry ice in the dining-room of 
that hotel which is one of our most twentieth-century-fied hos- 
telries. Or you may be listening-in on a jazz concert, or watching 
a talkie, or doing any other down-to-the-minute thing such as can 
be done in that elderly and historic city as well as in any of the 
newer ones; and in spite of everything, of a sudden memories of 
Longfellow, or Holmes, or Emerson will flit like ghosts before 
your mind. There, in the midst of modernity, you will slip for 
an instant back into your schooldays. A freckle-faced little chap 
you will see yourself, standing rigid and red on the platform, with 
melodramatic gestures bawling forth your “piece o’ po’try” 


“By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


Or a small, pig-tailed girl, 
“speaking your piece’ amid 
blushes and simperings: 


“Archly the maiden smiled, and with 
eyes overrunning with laughter, 
Said in a tremulous voice, ‘Why 
don’t you speak for yourself, 
John?” 


Boston and _ Philadelphia 
stand out, above all our other 
great cities, as headquarters 
for colonial and Revolutionary 
atmosphere. These two espe- 
cially have always cherished 
national landmarks, and have 
breathed the breath of life 
into them. So when, in the 
nineteenth century, that fa- 
mous literary group sprang 
into being in and near “the 
Hub,” they were naturally 
preoccupied with our early 
history. Plymouth Rock was 
close by for them to gaze upon 
any day; the scenes of the 
Battle of Lexington and the 
Concord “Fight,” the road of 
Paul Revere’s ride, and the 
hill where Salem witches met 
their fate, were as familiar to 
them as Wall Street to a New 
Yorker or Hollywood to a 
Californian. Such sites and 
traditions became the very 
fabric of their writings. It 
was a matter of course that 
Emerson should sing of “the 
shot heard round the world”; 


that Longfellow should depict 

the courtship amy ies Seen TREMONT STREET AND THE BOSTON COMMON “So rose the song from all the S 

dish, and the death of Giles me sues and ie net eo the eee SU city’s Safe moored in Boston Ba 
: : nistoric Common. is tract of land of nearly fifty acres, which is now : + iam 

Corey for witchcraft. Whit- one of Boston’s finest squares, was set aside by Governor Winthrop in You will see Winth 


tier, Lowell, Holmes, Edward 1634 for “common use as a cow pasture and training field.” determined, pathetically br 


Everett Hale were among the number whose poetry made fe 
the traditions of settlement and revolution; while Hawthor 
prose, led us back among the Puritans, showing us their hard 
bravery and bigotry. 
Thus it is that these authors of our American classics ate 
ever bound up in our minds with the landmarks of Bo 
other New England towns. We learned much of our his 
them, in the days when we were pulling girls’ pig-tails a 
ing peanuts behind the teacher’s hack. We couldn’t possibly 
the dusky little slant-roofed, diamond-paned house of Paul Ri 
on North Square without seeing a vision of Longfellow’s 
white beard. Nor could we stand at the Concord bridge, } 
the statue of the Minute Man, a musket in his hand, the gl 
patriotism in his eye, without catching a mental glimpse of. 
son’s loose tie and collar. ; 
It is many a year since the literary lights deserted Bost 
New York, left off loose collars and flowing white beards, 
bonnets and dowdy dresses, taking to tonsorial and sartorial 
ness, to bobs and permanents. Boston, meanwhile, took to 
ern ways herself. She erected fine new buildings for 
hotels, churches, and offices. Indeed, from the days of Bu 
the first great architect of our country, her ideals of archité 
art have been held 
(Have a look, by the ¥ 
Bulfinch’s Council and: 
Chambers in the State FB 
Boston developed driv 
traffic control, great ( 
ment stores, and a vast 
of suburban homes, 
not excelled anywhere 
dered charm. It is sa 
fact, that everybody who 
in Boston lives out of Be 
its environs in spring 
glorious revel of ff 
vines, and grass. So m 
did the new Boston Di 
that she even went in for 
and questionable politics, 
to be accused of old-fasht 


tieth-century mixture 0 
travagant tulip beds, mi 
cent church organs, traf 
lice, de luxe offices, limo 
_liveried attendants, resta 
and graft, one still ¢ 
that old-time literary Me 
One fairly sniffs it in the 
from North Square to Be 
Hill, from Salem to Plymo 
A savory and precious esseilt 
indeed, so precious that 
to be hoped it will nevel 
lost. 

Your first sweeping 7 
of Boston harbor will bt 
Hezekiah Butterworth’s lt 
McRae from Ewing Galloway to ring in your ears: 
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H. Shultheis 


MASSASOIT, CHIEF OF THE WAMPANOAGS 


Cole’s Hill, where nearly half of the Mayflower passengers were buried, a statue of the Indian chief, Massasoit, stands looking toward the rock where 
the Pilgrims landed in 1620. Through Massasoit the Pilgrims concluded a treaty of peace with the Indians which lasted for fifty years. 


eet as it entered this harbor of a strange land, and gave birth 
ston. Those settlers faced primeval forests infested with 
, rattlesnakes, and ““Musketoes,’ where today you look upon 
ouses and mighty shipping from the ports of the world. 
keeping to the water front, where Pearl Street ends, at 
iffin’s Wharf of the eighteenth century, the ghost of Oliver 
211 Holmes will step forth like a guide, to point out the 
of the first large party that the United States ever threw. 
, indeed, was a party “thrown” as completely as that. When 
Bostonians, partly disguised as Indians, cast into the sea 
hundred forty-two chests of tea, no wonder the tale roused 
2s in later years to write “A Ballad of the Boston Tea Party.” 
Freedom’s teacup still o’erflows with ever fresh libations,” 
ve of the present extremely free America may, like “the 
orth-Enders,” “still taste a Hyson flavor” in the spray that 
our lips. 
s in the old parts of the city that one finds the best known 
arks. Inthe North End, where once stood the Green Dragon 
n and other famous buildings, you can see two outstanding 
still extant: the house of Paul Revere, and Christ Church, 
is generally accepted (though not by all) to be that in 
he called for signal lanterns to be hung for his guidance— 
if by land, and two if by sea.” A Paul Revere of this day 
have to make it three in case of an air raid, which thought 
us to reflect that modern inventions do add complications 
, and that Longfellow might have had to alter his meter had 
ed a century later. 
yp’s Hill is one of the most famous burying grounds, and is 


worth a visit while you are in this part of the city. Beyond lies 
Bunker Hill. Many a poet sang of its battle; probably “Grand- 
mother’s Story” by Holmes is the narrative that sticks most closely 
to our memories. Looking at that great monument today, whose 
cornerstone was laid by Lafayette, we hear the “brazen trumpets 
blaring,’ and see “the flames behind them glaring.” 

As you visit one after another of those buildings and sites so 
strongly associated with the making of our nation, you will catch 
echoes of familiar lines. The Old State House, where the Declara- 
tion of Independence was read from the balcony to the shouting 
people below; the site of the Boston Massacre, marked in the 
pavement of State Street; the Old South Meeting House, where 
patriots met to plan the war; Faneuil Hall, called the Cradle of 
American Liberty—these and many other landmarks await you. 
And, as you travel from one to another, you will recall James 
Russell Lowell’s “storm-engendering Liberty,” and Mercy War- 
ren’s “In Freedom we’re born, and like Sons of the brave, Will 
never surrender, But swear to defend her’; and dozens of other 
lines and authors will be with you everywhere. The very grass- 
hopper on Faneuil Hall calls up Hawthorne: his Shem Drowne, of 
“Drowne’s Wooden Image,” who made the original weather vane. 

Driving to the outlying towns, you will be even more strongly 
besieged by our authors. Plymouth, down the coast, is bound up 
with Butterworth’s “Five kernels of corn’ of that first Thanks- 
giving, and with Longfellow’s tale of Miles Standish, John Alden, 
and Priscilla. Julia Ward Howe wrote of the “Pilgrim Ark 
of Liberty.” 

(Continued on page 49) 
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LOADING SEAL SKINS 


Sealing is still one of the great industries of Labrador, though the number of seals killed has been diminishing rapidly in recent years. After the seals 
have been killed on the ice their pelts are assembled in piles until they are collected by dog teams. 


LABRADOR TRAGEDY 


Answering a Call for Help in Winter—By Dog Sledge Through the 
Labrador Wilderness—Victims of the Sea’s Wrath 


By Sir WILFRED GRENFELL 


Sir Wilfred Grenfell’s work in establishing medical missions along the coast of Labrador is too 
well known to require comment. In the following article he writes of a dangerous trip by dog 
sledge in answer to a call for medical aid. The incident with which the story ends is a typical 
tragedy of those bleak hinterlands of Labrador which Doctor Grenfell knows so well. 


HII. short Labrador summer was over, and the first winter 

dog-mail had come in with all the fanfares of which Arctic 

heraldry is capable. Though it brought up no farther dis- 
tant from our hospital than the other end of the village, not even 
our dogs discovered its arrival until six hours had gone by. 
Even sturdy old Pete, the mail carrier, stormy petrel of many 
years on the trail, had not felt inclined to get under way again 
after having fought the last long “leg in” from the Cape to the 
snug shelter of the wayhouse. Indeed, he got little thanks for 
making us open the door, when at length just before dark he did 
stumble in through the hospital portal with his letters. 

Fortunately, the urgent call for help in one of the letters, from 
some seventy miles to the “norr’ard,” was not delayed so far as 
any possibility of answering it was concerned. Indeed, the small 
hickory sledge for light running and the driver’s heavier spruce 
one with the commissariat and surgical supplies had been waiting, 
packed and ready, twenty hours before it actually left. The 
dogs, possibly able to sense trouble ahead and eager to get it 
hae had been howling impatiently periodically ever since day- 
reak, 

When we started out it certainly seemed as if the north wind 
held some grudge which it was particularly determined to pay 
off, for it did not ease up till it was so dark that it was im- 
possible to see the nearest dog from the driver’s seat, much 
less the leader. But the time to get back at the north wind is 
when you can, and by then the team was already on top of the 
big mountain range from which Eph, the driver, and I were to 


—EprroriaL Nore. 


begin our journey into the snow- and ice-bound hi 
With a dog like Damson, the beautiful leader of th 
one could climb like a fly with safety, almost upside d 
a ceiling. She had, as all good leaders must have, a kind 01 
sense. It certainly is not ordinary sense, and the people, I 
no more satisfactory term for it, regard it as “second” 
Damson apparently relied upon it absolutely even in 
dark, with the “glitter” of her frozen breath enclosing | 
so thickly as she forged to “windward” that every few 
she had to claw it off with her paws as she ran. Ev 
she would travel straight as an arrow. Over some lo: 
rens where we had at most three poles to the mile to gu 
Damson would run so true that time after time on dark 
she would divide the team on the poles, half the dogs goit 
side and half the other. ' 
Only once, and that in her “hobbledehoyhood” had si 
her team wrong. It was while on a hurry call to a tiny ¥ 
at the foot of some high cliffs. She had missed a h 
turn in the darkness as the team flew down the last preci 
descent. On that occasion, she had fairly jumped into 
and almost entered through the roof the very bedroom to - 
I, the doctor, was bound—and we arrived like a cras 
airplane! 7 
There had been time, on the morning of this story, t0 
the kettle under the shelter of the great peak away up amor 
clouds, before the tail-line which fastened the sledge to @ 
was slipped, allowing the komatik almost literally to sail é 
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spre. There was scarcely a second to slip the traces so as to 
ithe dogs to jump out of the way, before the sledge shot 
tli speeding team and was off for a “quick or dead ride,” 
rdig to whether or not it avoided the sharp, rocky snags 
here and there poked up their pinnacles through the snow, 
r@veniually it brought up in the soft drift on the level plain 
NV 


> 


happened, it went clear, and the dogs overtook it about 
l@lown the next hillside. The blizzard had this day care- 
acealed the few blazes on trees or rocks which mark the 
our sparsely populated hinterland. Though Damson had 
ce been over this path, the driver was more than con- 
t@hand the wheel to her. Nor did he interfere even when 
aghimself a bit in doubt. 

ih we emerged into the open at last, still high above the 
h and overlooking the fantastic barricades of piled-up 
@f ice, the sea surface was visible, swept and polished by 
zard as if it had been burnished on some gigantic emery 
Far off on the horizon stretched the blue line of the 
ymewhere among which lay our destination. We could 
hat destination over the sea route in half the time and 
finitely less labor than by land, if only a landing on the 
fide were possible—that is, if there was no open water 
@. the sea ice and the cliffs. 

i@actual goal was over the great headland just visible in 
te. But there was no hope of making that before night. 
é2r, in an open roadstead inside a group of islands, stood 
‘ cottage of Sandy Nairn. This was to be our first stop- 


ping place before we proceeded to the cottage of the sick man. 
Sandy Nairn was a lonely fisherman and trapper, as poor as the 
proverbial church mouse, but a king of hosts, for he always had 
a good blaze on the hearth with plenty of dry wood behind it 
ready for all strangers. 

So bad, however, was the reputation of Sandy’s harbor that the 
southern headland had become known as “Deadman’s Cape.” 
This time, however, it offered the best chance for the night, so 
the sledges were lowered to the beach, then carried over the 
flanking ice barricades, and were soon straightened out for the 
long venture. Even the dogs had reckoned without their hosts, 
for no sooner had they cleared from the shelter of the cliffs be- 
hind them and were too far out on the glare of ice to get back 
again than the full force of the other side of the cyclonic storm 
of two days previous struck them. 

There had been nothing whatever up to that moment to reveal 
the danger, but now there was no stopping or retracing our steps. 
The trusty drags had no hold on that glassy surface, and the 
speed at which the dogs were racing increased so rapidly as 
they drove before the gale that the team had to be slipped to 
prevent their being over-run by the sclidding komatik. Soon 
all balance was lost, and we swept along in one topsy-turvy tan- 
gle, everything and everyone rolling over and over and over 
again as we slithered higgledy-piggledy before the hurricane un- 
til we were brought up by a snow bank. 

After having sorted ourselves out, and relashed all the baggage 
on the sledges, it was a difficult task to decide what was best to 
do next. It might be possible to steer around the Deadman’s 


Beacon lilms 


THE SNOW-COVERED CLIFFS OF NORTHERN NEWFOUNDLAND 


<e the shores of Labrador, the neighboring coast of northern Newfoundland is rugged and rocky with deep water running right up to the foot of 


» cliffs. Newfoundland is said to be the tenth largest island in the world. 


It is one-sixth larger than Ireland and one-fifth smaller than England. The 


lest colony of the greatest empire in the world, this vast territory has a population of less than three hundred thousand people and large quantities 
its natural resources are still untouched. In this view of a typical coastal village, two men may be seen walking on the large ice floe near the shore. 
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A LABRADOR FISHING VILLAGE 


This collection of wooden buildings perched on the granite shore above 

the small inlet is a typical fishing settlement. The enclosure at the top 

of the ladder on the right is known as the “room.” When the men come 

in with the catch the entire village gathers here to clean and salt down 

the fish, often working till nearly daybreak, when the boats put out 
to sea again. 


Cape straight to Sandy’s house, if we were willing to take the 
risk of the Fatal Rock. However, there was danger that the 
Fatal Rock might have broken up the sea ice, as it had destroyed 
more than one good vessel. In that case it might have left dan- 
gerous open water under the lea of the headland. The alternative 
was not attractive, for the high cliffs prevented any possibility of 
landing on the weather side of the point, and the only chance 
was to pass on outside before the gale, where, possibly taking 
advantage of some flaw of wind eddying around the head, we 
might manage to make the entrance of a narrow “tickle” with 
lofty crags on each side that opened to the northeast, just beyond 
Sandy’s Bay. That would mean miles to come back, a high preci- 
pice to climb, probably the carrying of the sledge up the cliffs, 
and possibly the dogs as well. But the keen edge of the tempta- 
tion to stake too much on one venture cools off before the ap- 
proach of darkness at twenty below zero, and “safety first” looms 
up as close kin to the golden rule. Damson had been obviously 
as glad, if not as surprised as the rest, at the unusual ending of 
this second lap of the long cruise. But she now lay unconcern- 
edly biting the ice from between her toes, while the men were 
plotting a new plan of campaign. Finally we took Damson to 
the top of the snow barricades to have a look-out for herself, 
before we once more pulled for the shore. She looked care- 
fully around and seemed to be disappointed. What was passing 
through her mind puzzled us. Obviously, she could not see 
around the Cape with her eyes any more than human beings, yet 
that was exactly why we had put her there. It was to try out 
again her power of second sight. 

The ice cracked and clicked gloriously as the cavalcade started 
out again, but the fact that the sledges were on whalebone run- 
ners instead of steel effectually prevented that firework effect 
which has more than once added zest to an arrival down the 
cliffs which hide most of the fishing villages. 

Before passing Deadman’s Point, we had a chance to see that 
there really was blue water between the ice and the land over a 
large section of the bay. We should inevitably have ended our 
days had we taken the short route. Whether the current along 
shore or the wash of the sea on the rocks had caused it, there 
was no telling. Gratefully enough the cavalcade swept by in 
safety, for we were at that moment no candidates for total im- 
mersion, and there were still many miles to go. 

It was already getting dark when suddenly out of full swing 
the little leader brought her team to a stand, and when we went 
forward, we found her nosing at something in the snow. Dam- 
son had discovered a man’s tracks, but they were covered by the 
drifts. Nature makes every way in the north a road to some- 
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where, and though Damson seemed certain what the tracks m 
we were very doubtful lest she might misinterpret them. Af 
ing it was a trail, it might be a woodpath only, and we kney 
the mail trail alone would lead us to a harbor for the night, 
odd behavior of the dogs suggested they knew more about it 

the human beings did. While some of the wheelers stretchec 
rolled, Helen, the substitute leader, had gone ahead and } 
digging in the snow. Shortly she brought up a milk tin y 
though it was open and empty, suggested very strongly that g 
one had passed this spot fairly recently—a most inspiring 
tion, for we had not crossed a trail of anybody alive, so 
we knew, since we had left at dawn. When Damson and ] 
had talked the matter over, the men took their compass bea 
by a flashlight, for it was dark then, and once more the | 

was given her head. 

It was somewhat eerie to sit behind the dogs in the fait 
they knew more about the route than we did. When, 01 
after an hour’s steady going, Damson again halted, it 3 
pessimistic crowd she had behind her. When we ran forws 
consult her she was actually sniffing at an empty glass m 
“strawberry jam.’ 


FISHING THROUGH THE ICE 


Even winter, with its sub-zero weather and its high winds, cannot ha 

the activities of the hardy fishermen of northern Newfoundland 

Labrador. These men are drawing in one of the fishing nets which 
been dropped through a huge hole chopped in the ice. 


Ephraim’s voice broke in suddenly: “We are going right.” 
“How do you know?” I asked. 
“Because no one on earth but Sandy would think of opera 
pot of jam on a komatik trip.” 
“Jam? How on earth does he afford jam?” é 
“Well, that’s just it. How on earth does he afford to fe 
everyone that comes along? Perhaps he is like the boy with] 
two fishes and five buns. But jam? He must surely have g 
ten a good fox, and he has been over to trade it at the Huds¢ 
Bay post.” 
Sandy lives so hard all the rest of his life he always celebr 
when luck comes his way. It may be only once in years, 
luckily for the wanderers, this must be one of the rare occasi¢ 
Hsi! Hst! Hst!—and with new courage the dogs once m 
tackled the trail. 
The first suggestion that we were nearing a house came wh 
two large owls swooped suddenly across the path, which m 
lead between low trees. A moment later, against the black $ 
the still darker outline of a tiny cottage was silhouetted. K¢ 
sene is a luxury with these poor trappers of the north, and 
light leaked through any crack to suggest living beings ins 
Shortly, however, “the mumbling growls of dogs that had B 
rowed under the house for warmer sleeping accommodati 
reached our ears. The bitter snow surface at thirty-five | 
grees below, with a strong wind blowing, is a cold couch 
for husky dogs. . 
This none too cordial welcome of his dogs to ours cau 
someone to stir in the house. A light moved down from: 
window under the low eaves, and soon Sandy himself was sht 
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Sidney L. Bonnick 


FLYING BY CAPE MUGFORD 


2 grim cliffs that flank the coast of Labrador have a rugged grandeur that cannot be matched in any other part of the world. Many of the cliffs rise 
er above the water to a height of over two thousand feet and at intervals the coast is slit by narrow fiords which wind inland for many miles. The 


xe headland of Cape Mugford rises almost perpendicularly from the polar current to a height of thirty-two hundred feet. 


Geologists say that the 


main Labrador rocks are the oldest in the world, compared to which the Rockies and Andes are new-born children. 


the half-open door in his scanty under-garments, while we 
blown like some mountain avalanche into a tiny cottage 
_ was one of Labrador’s best free hotels. 
octor! You? Are the dogs fed? Hst! Janet! Doctor’s 
ooked the kettle since midday. Get some fire in.” With 
Sandy slipped into his overgarments, seized an axe and 
off outside into thirty-odd degrees below zero to chop up 
zen seal carcass for the dogs before we had a fire going in 
rozen stove. It was cold until that fire got started. Every- 
freezable outside was frozen, and everything within also. 
we did not regret for one second the preference given to 
logs, who had so bravely and cleverly brought us through. 
fifteen minutes much can happen, and in twenty the big tin 
» was singing loudly on the stove over a glorious wood fire, 
temperature of the limited quantity of air included by the 
walls had risen so satisfactorily that with appetites like ours 
ould enjoy the humble fare of “loaf,” tea and a scalded dry 
almost with the zest of the starving seaman who is said to 
eaten the donkey and then given chase to the rider. 
‘fore we went to bed Sandy had to hear all the incidents of 
ourney down. He listened silently and with intense interest. 
a minute, when the yarn was over, he still quietly smoked 
vipe, evidently pondering on the story. At last he turned 
ph and said: 
Jas you ever been down this far before?” 
Jo, never north of the big mountains in my life.” 
‘hen how did youse know that the small shoal lay off the 
and would bring up the big snow bank?” 
didn’t know it,” said Eph. 
.nd how did you know t’harbor lay in here?” 
didn’t know.” 
‘hen how did youse find out?” 
didn’t find out. Damson told me 
; I looked at my watch next morning from warm hollows in 
2at mattress of eiderdown, I realized that the hour hand was 
aching a doctor on a hurry call. Outside the tiny window 
breeze was still driving before it anything sufficiently loose 
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to be moved, while the weary Ephraim’s sonorous and staccato 
song to Morpheus appealed to one’s forbearance. 

The back of the journey was broken, but it does not take many 
miles to make “more-tHan-a-mouthful,” while that kind of weather 
holds. There could be no trusting the sea ice with the ocean 
heaving under it as it was now. 

We were up, however, as soon as Sandy started getting the 
ice out of the stove, which had frozen up again directly it lost 
our constant attention. Four little children were already tumbling 
over one another in one corner of the kitchen, hemmed in by 
bundles of oddments, while in a rocking chair by the fire the 
old grandmother sat knitting some new wool. It was obvious 
at once that we had finished the night in the only bed in the 
house, and that our self-effacing host and his wife, after them- 
selves getting out of it for our benefit, had shared the corner 
of the floor by the stove, cuddled up with their young family. 

“°Tis scarcely fit to start, sir,’ Sandy ventured, “though ’tis 
far milder, but ’tis blowing hard and most of the ice has cleared 
out of t’bay.” 

“Anyhow, we won’t call the dogs till we need to, Sandy. Maybe 
it will let up by midday.” 

Soon we were hearing the news of the countryside. The main * 
item was, as we had guessed, that Sandy himself had for the 
first time for some years caught a good silver fox soon after 
the season opened: A dead whale had drifted ashore that autumn, 
and the parts that Sandy hadn’t been able to render into oil for 
want of barrels, or to salt down for food, had lured foxes and 
all the carnivorous creatures by its redolence, from many marches 
distant. His luck was, he insisted, joyously, that the fur was 
better than that of a February fox. Moreover, the youngsters 
had never needed it more, for the fishery had been a poor one, 
and they had not earned enough even to keep the fishing skiff 
in repair, for lack of paint and nails. Of course, this accounted 
for the milk tins and jam pots scattered along the trail, for the fox’s 
pelt had been hardly dry, and the rivers scarcely safely bridged by 
ice, before Sandy broke the straitest trail he could make to the 
trading post, and blew in the pelt for all it would fetch. 
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By midday the wind 
had dropped sufficiently to 
let us see where we were 
going; and that night, 
after much ‘“mushing”’ 
over hill and dale, we ac- 
tually reached our patient. 

In these lonely places, 
amateur wireless telegra- 
phy, .and even aviation, 
have once or twice helped 
us in the matter of trans- 
portation. More often we 
had to be grateful if we 
arrived at all, and on this 
occasion especially grate- 
ful, for we were in time 
not to be too late. As the 
case involved operation 
there was no possibility of 
availing ourselves of the 
four days’ fine weather 
which followed the storm 
to make the first stage 
homewards as far as 
Sandy’s house. Indeed, when at last we were able to leave, the 
passing of a cyclonic storm held us up yet another day. Our 
large team was no small tax on the food supply of our hosts, so 
though it was late in the day again before the storm allowed us 
to start, the thought of that generous whale carcass at Sandy’s 
house induced us to make the attempt. 

In due time we reached the little cottage, where once more in 
the darkness our dogs were welcomed by Sandy’s whale-filled 
plutocrats under the house. After that we had to wait what 
seemed an unconscionable time before any life stirred in the cot- 
tage. After hammering on the door we had decided that we 
would have to break in and see whether anyone was at home. 
Then we heard someone grumbling within and the door at last 
opened. Our flashlight revealed the features of the old grand- 
mother, pale and haggard, mumbling incoherently something that 
we took to be an apology for not being able to get a light and 
for keeping us waiting. 

The door was tightly closed, the lamp lit, and Eph was at work 
getting the fire alight, before we had time to seek a solution of 
the strange welcome that had awaited us. The old lady, scantily 
clad and nearly frozen, had disappeared, so we had to guess some 
reason for the absence of our hosts. The four children asleep 
peacefully in their feather sacks suggested that morning would 
solve the riddle for us. Spreading our own sleeping bags on the 
floor we soon fell asleep. 

We were up again before there was any sign of stirring life 
and cooked our own kettle. When we were ready to start, still 


DRYING COD 


The chief industry of Labrador is its cod fishing. Between May and October enor- 

mous quantities of the fattest and firmest kind of cod fish are taken all along the 

coast. In this little fishing village in one of Labrador’s snug harbors cod fish are 

drying on the rocks in the foreground, while two of the fishing schooners lie at 
anchor in the harbor. 


SETTING OUT FOR THE SEAL HUNT 


" 
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no sound broke the 
ness of a Labrador y 
dawn except the 
sional wiggling of th 
less bundles in the 
We discussed al 
sible explanations — 
count for the conditie 
the house. Neither’ 
could suggest any 
that seemed even re 
ably satisfactory, so w 
cided we must seek a 
planation from the 
grandmother. ' 
The explanation 
much longer than we 
anticipated, and we 
not leave Sandy’s ec 
that day or the next. 
storm that had held 1 
our way north had, i 
peared, further ene 
the stretch of open ¥ 
caused by the breakit 
the Fatal Rock, to so great an extent that it reached away ¢ 
island group that lay to the northward beyond the Deadn 
Cape. This and the fine weather which had favored us W 
away had suggested an easy method for Sandy to visit his 
traps that he always tailed out there. It might be days 
the water would freeze again solid enough to make it saf 
go on ice, and in that time another silver fox, which in fang 
saw awaiting him, would probably become “tailed” and usé 
or possibly eaten up by rodents or other foxes. 
It was a long row there and back, but the weather was so 2 
ing he was sure the trip could be made in one day as he was 
customed to do it in the autumn. If his wife had not b 
heartily in favor of it at first, she had obviously given way. 
herself was an expert boatman, and to make doubly safe, 
accompanied Sandy with a second pair of oars, as she had 
often done before. This should make it certain they could 
home again early in the afternoon. So the old boat was run dé 
over the ice and launched. The grandmother remembered c 
menting that it leaked a drop when it first got afloat, but 
Sandy’s wife had said, was because it was a bit dry, while Sai 
had admitted cheerily it was unfortunate that they hadn’t B 
able to get paint and nails that particular spring. Well, it ¥ 
the old story. Familiarity breeds contempt—and so Sandy 
his wife had rowed out into the deep . . . and neither of th 
had ever come back! 
Probably the same sudden small cyclone that had held us” 
(Continued on page 46) 
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This little fleet of sealing vessels is leaving St. John’s harbor in the early days of March for the annual seal hunt. As a result of mass slaughter during 
recent years, seal herds are diminishing rapidly. The fleet that used to consist of 350 boats with total crews of twelve thousand “swilers” made a net 
earning of over a million dollars. Today the seal fleet consists of not over a dozen vessels with proportionate crews and profits. 
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PISTOLS FOR TWO 


Training for the Field of Honor—France’s Most Famous Dueling School 


OST people in Amer- 
ica believe that the 
art of dueling belongs 

to the past. In the main this 
is true. Nevertheless, there 
are still Quixotic fellows who 
think that dueling is the only 
satisfactory way to settle 
quarrels. In France, even at 
the present time, dueling has 
not entirely disappeared. 
From time to time people still 
end their disputes on the field 
of honor with all the grim and 
gentlemanly ceremonies that 
are associated with dueling. 
In Paris, one of the famous 


By FrEp O. CopELAND 


end of these galleries you imaginé that you see duelists standing. 
Looking more closely you realize that they are absolutely immo- 
bile. As a matter of fact, they are figures in black iron posed in 
the correct attitude of a man on the dueling field. 

A pistol shot breaks the silence. A man is practising in one 
of the galleries. By moving along a foyer with its desks and 
tables, it is possible to watch him practicing through the glass 
door of his gallery. An attendant in a gunsmith’s apron is busy 
preparing fresh weapons for him. It may be that this gentleman 
who is calmly shooting at the black metal antagonist twenty-five 
meters away is practicing for a very good reason, because, as we 
have said before, the duel is not entirely a thing of the past. 

If you look over the attendant’s shoulder you will see on the 
bench in front of him three little wooden bowls. In one of them 
are old-fashioned golden percussion caps, in the next orange- 
colored smokeless powder and in the last twelve leaden spheres. 
These spheres are dueling bullets 40/100 of an inch in diameter, 
or 40 caliber. The nearest well-known bullet in America which 
corresponds exactly in diameter is the old 38-40 which was 


old dueling schools still ex- 
ists. If you walk from the 
Opéra to the Madeleine, turn 
down the Rue Royale to the 
Champs Elysées, and then walk 
a few steps down the Avenue 


ne old dueling school in Paris, 
2 who practice the art of pis- 
hooting use the old-fashioned 
zle-loaded pistolet de combat. 
le the shooter is using one of 
pistols, an attendant is busy 
yaring a fresh weapon for him. 


adapted to the famous ’73 model Winchester of frontier days. 
The old 38-40, although called a 38 caliber, actually measured 
40/100 of an inch. 

The two dueling pistols the attendant has brought for our man 
to practice with are muzzle-loaders. Nearly every pistol in the 
Gastinne Renette gallery is a muzzle-loader. If you engaged in 


- Emmanuel III, you will see the words “Entrée des Tus” 


Gastinne Renette’ hung over the doorway of what appears 


a very exclusive club. 


is is one of the most famous shooting galleries in Paris. 
1 it was originally established by the first Gastinne Renette, 


od on the outskirts of Paris. 
ents’ walk from the Opéra. 


At present it is only a few 
For a hundred years or more 


of the world and also politicians have come to this gallery 
actice and perfect themselves in the use of the pistolet de 


at. 


e name above the door comes from an old Normandy family 
used to manufacture firearms up until the time of the 


ch Revolution. 


About 1812 one of the members of the 


y built a shooting gallery in Paris and for a short time he 
a gunmaker to the brother of Charles X. Since those early 


in the nineteenth cen- 
when the gallery was 
7 candlelight, its man- 
ent has passed from 
r to son and it has al- 
kept the name of 
nne Renette. Today 
still under the man- 
ent of the Renette 
y—a father and his 
both of whom are 
d Gastinne. 
tering the building, 
discover an old-fash- 
| office on our right 
on the left a large 
ure room of exquisite 
which are intended 
se and not for exhibi- 


purposes. Straight 
| of us are glass 
» Behind them a 


brightens to a steady 
: glow at the end of 
w galleries. At the 


In the nineteenth century, pistol duels were a frequent occurrence in France and 
they often involved distinguished people in the world of literature or politics. This 
old drawing represents a duel between Sainte-Beuve, the famous literary critic, and 
M. Dubois, who was a prominent figure in the French newspaper world at the time. 


a duel with revolvers or automatic pistols and metallic cartridges 
and killed your man you would be tried for murder. The muz- 
zle-loading pistolet de combat or dueling pistol is the only recog- 
nized firearm for dueling; but neither this nor any other weapon 
is recognized in England or America, 

These two pistols with which our man is shooting, exactly as 
though he were practicing for a duel, are exquisite weapons. As 
they rest on the bench their lines are lovely to the eye. The 
octagon barrels are cut with long Gothic planes at the center. 
The hammers and lock-plates as well as the bottom of the frames, 
the barrel-muzzles and the silver butt-plates are intricately and 
delicately engraved. These pistols have to be handled differently 
than a revolver for the finely checkered walnut stocks are 
straighter in the hand. However, they balance perfectly from 
silver stock button to silver foresight. 

Since the pistols are 
muzzle-loaders and are not 
rapidly charged, two per- 
fect mates are always 
brought out for practice. 
While the shooter is using 
one the loader is charging 
the other. The loader 
picks up the pistol by the 
muzzle, scoops a charger- 
ful of powder from the 
little wooden bowl and 
pours it down the barrel. 
Next he places a bullet on 
the muzzle, taps it in with 
a small wooden mallet and 
drives it home with a 
wooden rod. He _ then 
half-cocks the pistol and 
places a cap on the tube 
and hands it to the shooter 
with his thumb covering 
the top of the cap. 

The shooter receives it 
and pulls back the hammer 
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ed in the gallery of Castine 
fmesit collections of old ducing] 
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AUTUMN MOTORING 


aany respects, September is the most 
tful month for an automobile vaca- 
The extreme heat has lessened and 
ngestion on the road decreases after 
| Day. At this time one may enjoy 
fullest the delights of the forest and 
hountains. Of “particular interest in 
nll of the year are the Southern Na- 
Parks, such as the Great Smokies 
orth Carolina and the Shenandoah 
nal Park of Virginia. As a matter 
cticality both of these forests may 
sited on the same trip without any 
venience, seeing many other points 
Iterest on the way. 
te Upper Shenandoah lee a is now 
bached from the West via U. S. Route 
Lincoln Highway), U. S. 40 (Na- 
ii Road); U..S. 50, and U. S. 60 
Hland Trail), all of which are well- 
roads from the Mississippi River. 
owever, one wishes to reach the Great 
kies from the West he will find U. S. 
faved from Chicago and Cincinnati to 
ville, or U. S. 70 paved from Mem- 
/to Knoxville and Asheville, the real 
pr of that wonderful “Land of the 
* which borders the mountain ridge of 
lleghenies, with its dominating peak, 
int Mitchell, several hundred feet 
er than Mount Washington in the 
Hampshire sector of that same Alle- 
hy Range. 
he distance from New York to Knox- 
» by way of the Shenandoah Valley is 
miles, regularly made in three days, 
min two. The distance to ,Asheville 
76 miles, so in going one way and com- 
back the other not more than a week 
1 be consumed for the round trip. Of 
rse this makes no allowance for a stay 
he magnificent “Smokies,” or among 
picturesque hills of the “Land of the 


he completion this year of the new 
nspark Highway from Ela, North 
olina, to Gatlinburg, Tennessee, di- 
ly across the Great Smoky Range, has 
ned-a new realm of scenic exploration 
motorists touring through this region. 
ellent highways approach the park 
n all sides, some entering the 450,000 
's of this new National playground, 
Te are preserved the last great tracts 
rirgin forest in the East. 

ollowing the example of the Northern 
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Appalachian Clubs, half a hundred trails 
have been marked out for hikers, enabling 
them to explore the beauties of the valleys 
and to climb to the summits of the greater 
and lesser peaks in this National Park. 
Also, a touring company conducts a bus 
trip through the park at semi-weekly in- 
tervals and another operates a Wilderness 
Camp in the forest at the foot of Mount 
Guyot, where visitors may enjoy to the 
fullest the delights of the “forest prime- 
val,” which, as one may imagine, includes 
undisturbed fishing. 

Along the Shenandoah Valley, one will 
now find a great volume of improvements, 
such as the newly electrified caverns at 
Luray, with a magnificent new hotel, the 
always impressive Endless Caverns and 
the similar Shenandoah Caverns and Grot- 
toes of the Shenandoah, now called Grand 
Caverns, near the head waters of the river 
and southern boundary of the National 
Park. Beyond Staunton, the birthplace of 
President Wilson, one descends into the 
Valley of Virginia with just as many nat- 
ural wonders as the better known Shenan- 
doah Valley. First is Natural Bridge, now 
illuminated at night by flood lights of 
7,500,000 candlepower, which itself would 
have caused Washington to marvel at its 
beauty. At Bristol on the Virginia-Ten- 
nessee Line, one may continue on U. S. 11 
to Knoxville, or may take Route 69 
(North Carolina) to Asheville. 


In this section a multifarious, almost 
endless number of points of interest are 
to be seen and explored, such as Chimney 
Rock, a towering granite monolith, poised 
on a mountain slope a thousand feet above 
the blue waters of Lake Lure. Then there 
are two motor roads that climb to the 
summit of Mount Mitchell, highest peak 
in the East. From the lofty top of Mount 
Pisgah, one may command a striking 
panorama of this wonderful mountain ter- 
rain, but in order to grasp its significance 
more fully we would recommend the scenic 
drive over the Buncomee County Scenic 
Highway which circles the neighboring 
summits for twenty miles near Asheville, 
offering an impressive series of mountain 
vistas. Nor should one neglect to visit the 
famous Biltmore House, built forty years 
ago by the late George W. Vanderbilt, and 
now open to public view since 1930. 
Within its portals are precious objects of 
artistic and historic value gathered from 
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all parts of the known world. The sur- 
rounding formal gardens and the fifteen- 
thousand-acre Biltmore estate complete the 
picture. 

Surely every one of our readers should 
visit this section this fall if only for a 
week. And if any details of roads, hotels, 
or points of interest be required the club 
secretary will be only too glad to supply 
them. 


SURVEYING FORESTS FROM 
THE AIR 


Among the fields in which the airplane 
has done, and is doing, good service, ac- 
cording to Canada’s Forestry Branch of 
the Department of the Interior, is that of 
surveying forests. In this work aerial 
photography, which is dependent upon the 
airplane, has come to play an important 
part. 

Following the experience gained in the 
Great War, aerial photography was at first 
employed in Canada principally for topo- 
graphic purposes. It was quickly per- 
ceived, however, that photographs so 
obtained and maps made from them would 
effect a great saving of time and labor in 
forest surveying. No longer, for instance, 
would it be necessary to send out a party 
to survey a remote tract, only to find, per- 
haps, after weeks of difficult travel, that 
the tract was a brulé, or burned-over area, 
with little or no utilizable timber on it, or 
else a barren strip of muskeg totally devoid 
of forest growth of any kind. For the 
photographs clearly indicated the location 
of brtilés and muskegs, while sparsely 
wooded areas could be easily distinguished 
from heavily timbered regions; therefore, 
ground-survey operations could be limited 
to those areas where the timber growth 
was of sufficient value to justify the labor 
and expense of detailed survey. 

But further advantages appeared as the 
ability to interpret the photographs de- 
veloped. It was found that the hardwood, 
or broad-leayed, trées could be readily dis- 
tinguished from the conifers, or ever- 
greens, and considerable progress has been 
made in the identification of the different 
tree species. Intensive study of the photo- 
graphs has brought other discoveries. 
Perhaps the most striking of these is that 
the height of trees can, under certain con- 
ditions, actually be measured from the 
photographs. 
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FEATHERED GEMS OF JAPAN 
(Continued from page 11) 


seven big birds filed upward onto a 
little rocky ledge which made a per- 
fect stage setting for their next act— 
when a demure brown peahen ap- 
peared. As if this were a set signal, 
the whole proud group spread their 
huge tails and began to strut about in 
the white-hot blaze of tropical sun- 
light—for all the world like human 


|males showing off a specially vivid 


tennis blazer and cravat before the 
best girl-friend! There they stood 
not fifty yards away, literally blazing 
with shifting, flashing blue-greens. I 
put my rifle down. I could no more 
have shot one of those beautiful birds 
than I could have killed a member of 
my own family. 

In a few seconds more their little 
act stopped. At a rifle shot from the 
next game stand to my left they folded 
their gleaming fans and faded into the 
jungle, where, strangely, those bril- 
liant colors made a most effective 
camouflage. 

I then and there made the resolu- 
tion that when I got back to America 
and was content to settle down in one 
place for a while, I would get a pea- 
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SAVOY—STRONGHOLD OF TRADITION 


cock and let it strut proudly in my | 
garden or on my lawn. This resolu- | 
tion was strengthened aiter reaching 
Japan some three months later, when— 
during a ceremonial tea on a Japanese 
Baron’s estate near Beppu—I was 
privileged to see a full dozen of these 
magnificent birds, snow-white ones | 
this time, moving majestically with | 
spread tails among dark dwari pines, 
bronze maples, and misty cherry blos- 
soms of one of the Far East’s most 
perfect gardens... . 

As we have said before, every 
Japanese—high and low, rich and 
poor—has a basic sense of the artistic, 
of the beautiful. And nearly every 
home owner has a garden of some 
sort, tiny though it may be. Besides 
what he eats, and wears, and uses for 
pictures or house decoration, he has 
the gift of getting an immense amount | 
of additional pleasure through the 
beauty which can only come through 
the eyes—from his lovely gardens, 
from his flowers, from his decorative 
feathered and living gems which add 
the finishing touch to a perfectly har- 
monious picture. 


(Continued from page 15) 


One custom is still very generally 
observed in the mountains when a 
girl marries a man from another vil- 


| lage and goes to live with his people. 


The young men of the village put up 
some sort of barricade in the path 
of the bridal party; it may be merely 
a ribbon across the road, a garland 
of flowers or of laurel leaves or it 
may be a much more solid obstacle, 
turning the matter into a rather rough 
practical joke. The idea is partly to 
pay a compliment to the bride—it is 
supposed to express the sorrow her 
friends feel at seeing her depart— 
and partly, one suspects, it is due to 
a youthful love of horseplay. In any 
case forfeits of some sort are in or- 
der. The bridegroom may give the 
jokers a present of money or stand 
drinks, or the bride may dance with 
them all before being allowed to pro- 
ceed. Sometimes, this performance is 
varied by a simulated kidnapping of 
the bride who is carried off to the 
nearest tavern where the bridegroom 
is eventually allowed to find and re- 
claim her at the price of drinks all 
around. 

Anthropologists see in these some- 
what uncouth rites a symbolic sur- 
vival of marriage by capture and of 
other customs no longer in the con- 
scious memory of the race, but the 
Savoy bride sees in them only evi- 
dences of her personal popularity. 
“Tt is a mortifying thing for a bride,” 
says an authority on Savoy folklore, 
“Sf she is allowed to leave her native 
village unmolested.” 

In many ways the life of the Savoy 


| peasant is a rough and primitive one. 
| Like most peasants he is generally 


sturdy and healthy in spite of com- 
pletely ignoring the most elementary 
rules of hygiene and sanitation. His 
beautiful stone or plaster houses have 


a breathtaking loveliness of color and | 
proportion: their walls are gay with | 
trellised trees or vines, the window | 
sills with potted plants, but the win- 
dows themselves are tiny, and rarely, 
if ever, opened in winter. Inside it is 
dark and the air is foul with the | 
smells of cattle and human beings | 
herding together through the .winter | 
months. 

The peasant furniture is charming 
to look at and is eagerly sought by 
collectors, but the typical peasant bed | 
is a carved wooden closet with tiers | 
of bunks in which the members of | 
the family sleep one above the other, | 
as in the Breton armoire, air entering | 
only through the lattice of the wood- 
carving. The food of these hard-| 
working people is often of the simplest | 
and roughest kind. In some of the | 
high valleys bread is baked only twice | 
a year, becoming hard as a rock be-| 
fore it can be eaten so that it has to! 
be broken with a hammer and soaked 
in water before even a Savoy peasant 
can manage it. 

It is a simple, rude and very labori- 
ous life that the Savoy peasant leads, 
but he rarely leaves it from choice. 
Poverty and lack of grazing land have | 
forced younger sons and others of the | 
disinherited among them into strange 
pastures and distant cities. But the 
deeply rooted tenacious love of their 
land and especially of their mountains 
which keeps them consciously Savoy- 
ards wherever they may be, almost 
invariably brings them back. With 
their acquired capital, even if it is 
only a small sum, they return to buy 
a few acres of land or to settle and 
follow their trade in some small 
Savoy town within sight of their 
Savoy mountains. Those of us who 
know these mountains can understand | 
this very well. 
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stretcher. A few minutes 
If@arned the boy had fainted 
aff® the action had started. His 
cli@ced to look around and saw 
ae on the electrically-driven 
ning, so he stayed in forma- 
dulfig the few seconds the scene 
en dove for the airport. Al- 
feen was huddled in the cock- 
all the action, his camera 
lsome of the finest views of 
ing planes. 


two weeks later Steen was 
- again filming the Sikorsky, 
lhe incident I have already 
It was he, in fact, who 
che plane whose wing coup- 
sened. Following that awful 
nerein he had seen his friend 
(led, Steen went to the hos- 
ver to emerge alive. The 
of seeing a friend rubbed out, 
fwith a weak heart, brought 
ath a few days later. 

{ the most fortunate camera- 
ictures (and he realizes the 
') is Jim O’Connell. In Febru- 
(930, camera crews were called 
‘film some scenes above the 
For some reason O’Connell 
to go aloft, but went to sea 
otor boat to record the air 
rom the ground. Into the air, 
+, went several others, includ- 
rectors, cameramen and as- 
And the inevitable happened. 
ane flew down on top of an- 
doth fell, spinning with their 
cargoes into the ocean, and 
ell witnessed what might have 
5 own coffin plunge into the sea 
eet. 

wing that episode Leo Nomis 
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, to “crash” the car before the 
s. He came tearing down the 
swerved the car and it stood 
‘y on its nose, falling with a 
its driver. Through my tele- 
sight, it looked as though 
/ was killed instantly. But he 


nonth later, having recovered 
rom the shock of that automo- 
ackup, he went into the air to 
ie-loop in formation with two 
stunt pilots. On the third loop 
s expected to fall out of the 
ion and spin toward the earth. 
t point he executed the maneu- 
rfectly. I was working on the 
snd of the field, filming another 
, but for some reason my atten- 
as distracted at the fatal mo- 
and I saw Nomis hurtle from 
Dp of the loop down... down 
ywn into the ground. 
tly before that Nomis and I 
en working in the air over a 
ited city, diving down on its 
rn buildings. I thought then, 
easy for a little mis-step, some 
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” Little did I dream that my 
lion in a few weeks would fold 
ore my eyes! : 
all the air accidents result from 
attempted especially for the 
Occasionally I have gone 
vith my camera to record plane 
parachute leaps and other thrills 
ck, for possible insertion in a 
icture; picking up whatever I 
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RIDING THE WINGS OF DEATH s 
(Continued from page 29) i 


could see around some airport on Sun- 
day. 

Generally, however, the big thrills 
must be staged. Five years ago we 
were making an important film at 
Clover field, near Los Angeles. I was 
instructed to pick up “Stub” Campbell 
as he tumbled with a home-made 
‘chute from a plane and dropped fif- 
teen hundred feet before pulling the 
rip cord. I picked up the plane 
through my telephoto lens without dif- 
ficulty, and as the ship reached the 
proper point away from the field, out 
he tumbled. 

Campbell had jumped on previous 
occasions with his home-built contrap- 
tion, we were told, so we expected no 
difficulties. But we did not know the 
canopy was made of ordinary bed 
sheeting. The result was inevitable. 
Down he came from the plane and 
after a long drop, at about the thou- 
sand-foot level, he pulled the rip 
cord. The ’chute opened, but Camp- 
bell broke right out of it. The harness 
snaps broke and the cloth ripped. 
Down he plummeted, right in front 
of the camera, clawing desperately for 
a support he knew he would never 
find. After a time the ’chute floated 
gently to earth, and we learned then 
how it had been made. 

Campbell had been jumping twenty 
years, but his familiarity with para- 
chutes brought him a contempt for 
the safety only a good ’chute could 
provide and he paid the penalty. 

I thought then I never wo: ‘d suffer 
the experience of seeing another hu- 
man being streak through the air to 
his death, but within a year it fell to 
my lot to gaze horror-stricken on a 
second form as it left a plane never to 
be halted until death enfolded it. 

This time it was a woman. Her 
name does not occur to me, but I re- 
call she was doubling for Ruth Elder 
in “Winged Horsemen” and the double 
was called upon to dive from a sup- 
posedly disabled plane and save her- 
self by parachute. There were three 
jumpers from three planes simultane- 
ously, and it fell to my lot to have 
my camera on the girl who died. She 
had made wing pull-offs for several 
years, but never before had made a 
free jump. “What happened?” you 
ask me. She came out okay, and as 
I followed her through by finder I 
could see she never pulled the rip 
cord. I can’t tell you why, unless she 
injured herself when she left the 
plane. When the ambulance arrived 
at the pile of rocks on which her body 
lay, aviators in the party learned she 
had used a home-made ‘chute. An- 
other unnecessary death! 


No way has yet been found to avoid 


the occasional movie accident that 
sends brave men and women to their 
graves; and no way probably ever 


will be found. For danger is inherent | 


in this business of providing thrills 
for audiences throughout the world. 

When next you read of some stunt 
pilot going to his death, just pause a 
moment to realize he has gone to his 
final reward hoping to help lift in his 
small way the load of worries the 
world bears. His financial reward 
usually is not great, but he’s a trouper 
and, being such, willingly does what- 
ever he can to bring eatertainment 
to the screen—even unto death. 
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THE RUBAIYAT STILL LIVES—IN INDIA 
(Continued from page 18) 


worship and palpitating romance: it 
scarcely differentiates a great deal of 
the time between fact and fiction; but 
“to the grape” it never has fled. To 
high drinking and plain drunkerness 
it does not turn. It would readily 
conclude : 


“Into this Universe, and Why not knowing 

Nor Whence, like water willy-nilly flow- 
ing; 

And out of it, as wind along the waste, 

I know not whither, willy-nilly blowing.” 


But it could not endorse: 


“Perplext no more with Human or Divine, 
Tomorrow’s tangle to the winds resign, 
And lose your fingers in the tresses of 
The cypress-slender Minister of Wine.” 


You will often come upon the story- 
teller and the ballad-singer in the 
market places of India, telling old 
tales, reciting old deeds and repeating 
the scriptures about the doings of the 
gods. Such entertainment is one of 
the best loved diversions of India’s 
country-folk, only sixteen millions of 
whom can read and write, out of a 
total population of 320,000,000. (Less 
than one million females are literate ! ) 
I have known one minnesinger to 
chant on and on, in the odd falsetto 
way of singing peculiar to Asia, for 
over three hours, and so far as I 
could determine it was all one piece! 
The Moslem element lays less em- 
phasis on literacy than wupper-caste 
Hindus and Buddhists do, but are less 
given to listening in on these per- 
formances. These two twin exhibits, 
lack of primary education and abun- 
dance of poverty, go far to explain 
the inchoate muddle of present Indian 


LABRADOR TRAGEDY 
(Continued from page 40) 


had overtaken them just as they left 
the islands to return home. The 
weather had become bitterly cold, 
while the wind had come off the land, 
and was a dead head wind against 
them. 

Something, without question, had 
slowed their journey home, for 
though no one had seen them return- 
ing, at dark they had undoubtedly 
rounded Deadman’s Point, for the 
smashed remains of the punt had ac- 
tually come ashore on the beach, al- 
most at the very door of their own 
house. Examination of the boat sug- 
gested the story so strongly that we 
had little doubt as to what had hap- 
pened. The boat had probably been 
heavy with ice. The rowers, exhausted 
by the storm, were probably wet and 
half frozen before rounding the head- 
land. Doubtless they had been forced 
to head direct for land even though 
it involved passing close to the break- 
ing shoal. 

True, no one had seen them after 
they left. The grandmother had kept 
a faithful watch not only all day but 
all night. When they were leaving 
she had warned her son of danger, 
but Sandy’s mind was then so exalted 
by success that he could not heed the 
advice of an old woman. 

Still, after all had been told us, 
both Eph and I suspected that the old 
woman was holding something back, 
something which for some reason or 
other she could not or would not tell 
us. We questioned and questioned, 
we coaxed and threatened, but all to 
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How aptly another quatrain hit 
Hindu-Moslem strife which j 
acutely the third of those twelfth 
tury inheritances still hanging 
round tables and executive | 
of theoretically — twentieth 
India : 


“Now this religion happens to preva 
Until by that one it is overthrow; 
Because men dare not live with n 
But always with another fairy tal 


Everything seems to be at 
and sevens in the political ja 
pile there wherever a fir 
attempts to withdraw one 
without tumbling the rest—h 
say matters are at ones and {i 
the populace being about a qi 
Moslem. Whereas in twelfth-cent 
Persia a Sufi minority vied 
Mohammed’s established 
(Omar himself was a Sufist), 
ern India Moslems find them: 
minority and like it no mo 
did the devout all over the 
section of the world when the h 
of Mohammed swept down upon 

It is, as the American fatalis 
‘Sust too bad,” all this poyert 


literacy and intolerance whith 
India. Many the native lead 
there, now trying desperate 


fashion a tent to stretch over 4 
loved land, who could use the Wi 
of an ancient and also despairing 
Maker, if he knew them—thus; 
“Ah, Love, could you and I with 

spire 3 
To grasp this sorry scheme of things 


Would we not shatter it to bits—alt 
Re-mould it nearer to the heart’s ad 


no avail. And then suddenly if 
out just as we had given up al 
of obtaining it and were prepaf 
leave. 

It appears that “about an hour 
dark,’ which accounted for he 
seeing the boat rounding the” 
the old lady still on the wate 
suddenly heard above the sought 
the storm the cry of a human) 
So keyed up were her senses 
she was certain of it, and what 
more she was sure it was Sé 
voice. Without waiting a momefll 
‘had thrown on a wrap and rush 
quickly as her feeble legs would 
her down to the beach. The 
were breaking boisterously agains 
ice edges, and the tide was ra 
rising, but distinctly and without 
doubt whatever she could now @ 
hear Sandy calling for help. She 
answered, but to no purpose. 1 
was no boat of any sort that she ( 
get. There were no neighbors to- 
There was no rope or lifebelt 
she could throw. The children ip 
house were the only folk within m 

As she had listened half frozen 
the beach, the cries became les 
less frequent, and also grew wi 
and fainter. The tide was rising 
lentlessly and drove the old lady 
ther and farther from the place whe 
the cries came, and then, 
they came no more. Only the s 
ing of the wind and the lashing 0 
waves against the ice edge broke 
silence of the night. 
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TH THE BLEACHER FANS AT THE BULL-FIGHT 


1ed like that of a girl wait- 
kiss, the bright green of the 
sh and quiet in. the air. He 
a the eye of the bull. He ad- 
step. A slight stamp of his 
lippered foot. “Hoi—hoi— 
te advances one step, another 
1 the quick stamp of a dancer, 
hed, slender hips forward, 
o the bull, teasing the bull. 
k and silver body courts the 
—@irts, tempts, invites. The Gip- 
o defense. There is no volum- 
pe to swirl. From the tips of 
slippers straight up the lithe 
: Gipsy is exposed to attack. 
vull’s head goes down. He is 
for this new danger. He 
And the Gipsy charges too. 
line of black and glinting sil- 
rushes toward the bull. He 
1 swerving circle just as he 
ne bull’s head. He leaps. His 
ve the ground and the force of 
y drives the barbs as he places 
cactly together in the lowered 
the bull. It is perfect. The 
a many-throated monster, is 
th excitement. Well placed and 
he bull shakes his head to rid 
of this new torment but the 
ang firmly, framing his angry 
an artistic ruff of green tissue 


Gipsy places his second barbs, 
with the same perfection and 
lis applause languidly. 
third pair of barbs is placed 
ther silk clad figure. He doesn’t 
vadly but after the Gipsy’s work 
ms awkward and the crowd 
es him. 
signal sounds for the matador. 
ithe last act. The bull is. still 
, still lively, still angry. Pepe 
from behind the barrier. One 
men hands him the muleta, the 
g. The crimson flannel is stained 
the blood of other bulls. The 
show darkly on the rag 
qed squarely on the short ash 
Pepe selects a sword from his 
1 carrier. He sights carefully 
the tip-tilted blade and conceals 
ind the red rag. He walks out in 
of the president’s box and dedi- 
his bull. A short speech. No one 
ever yet heard what a matador 
when he dedicates a bull. Then, 
ing, he tosses his small black 
ver the barrier. He steps out into 
ing. 
comes slowly toward the bull. 
s watching with every carefully 
erate step. Planning his passes. 
ircles around the bull cautiously. 
, with the sword carefully hidden 
d the red rag, the whole in the 
hand, he executes a few prelim- 
passes. He holds the red rag 
tify, almost touching the beast’s 
The bull charges it and follows 
it swerves confusingly back from 
Pepe is playing close; in the 
_ terrain; frighteningly close. 
n the red rag is there tantaliz- 
before the eyes of the worried 
Again he follows it. This time 
sweeps the red rag up over the 
s. The bull has been keeping his 
low. Pepe wants to get it up a 
Three times, arrogantly, his left 
gracefully poised on his hip, he 
the red rag over the bull’s head. 
e times the bull follows it, snort- 
angrily each time it disappears 


(Continued from page 33) 


over his horns. Pepe is close. Show- 
ing off. He is in good form, He talks 
to the bull. Laughs at him, Grimaces 
toward the “suns” to show them what 
a hell of a good matador he really is. 

They love it in the sun. They roar 
with each pass. Each time they roar 
there is something half of fear, half of 
triumph in it. There is a vicarious 
thrill of triumph with each pass Pepe 
makes, Each time the many-throated 
monster roars it imagines itself in 
that same glorious danger. 

Pepe plays with the bull. A good 
bull. He understands him. He and 
the bull are good friends. Pepe likes 
him. He drops down on one knee, the 
red rag out before the bull. The bull 
charges. Still on his knee, with infinite 
ease and seeming carelessness, Pepe 
sweeps the red rag up over the horns. 
Pepe twists his body, still on his knee. 
He is ready. Again the bull charges 
at the maddening bit of cloth. Again 
it sweeps over his horns out of sight. 
The crowd goes crazy. Twenty thou- 
sand people on their feet. Bravo 
Pepe! Ay! Qué hombre! 

Pepe is on his feet now. He draws 
the sword from behind the muileta. 
The crowd protests. They are not 
ready for the kill. They want more 
play. But Pepe ignores them. He, him- 
self, is ready to kill. He’ll’ show them. 
He squares himself before the bull 
with his sword in his right hand, held 
shoulder high, and sights carefully 
along the blade. He squints down the 
blade to where it dips. It points be- 
tween the bull’s horns with the dip 
of the blade toward one spot between 
the shoulders. If Pepe kills, the blade 
must enter there. He profiles the bull. 
The red rag in his left hand is now to 
the right of his body and low, his 
arm crossing his body. There is an 
almost imperceptible motion of the 
red rag. The bull charges it. And 
Pepe charges. For a split second Pepe 
and the bull are one mass. You can- 
not tell where Pepe is. His feet have 
left the ground. He is an arrow. His 
right arm, there between the beast’s 
horns is the shaft and his hand, close 
into the shoulder blades, is the tip 
of the arrow. Pepe jumps lithely to 
the side and you see that the sword 
has gone in. Up to the hilt. And 
Pepe’s hand, just off the hilt, is crim- 
son. Pepe stands aside now, his crim- 
son right hand up, waiting. The cape 
men want to whirl the bull. But Pepe 
will not have it. He knows a good 
kill when he makes it. He is not go- 
ing to have his bull dropped by any 
funny stuff. He waits. The cape men 
wait. The crowd waits. The breath- 
less, waiting silence of twenty thou- 
sand people. 

The bull stands still. He waggles 
his head in surprise. His knees sud- 
denly buckle under him, A cyclonic 
sigh sweeps over the grandstand; a 
giant gust, half moan, half wail. A 
mammoth, long-drawn “ah-h-h.” The 
bull goes down. Pepe has made his 
kill with the first thrust. 

The grandstands go mad. They 
shriek. They wave. They call for the 
ear and the procession. His men em- 
brace him. A man clips off the bull’s 
ear and tosses it to Pepe. Pepe holds 
it up to the shouting crowd and then 
strolls over to the barrier. He smiles 
and tosses the ear up into a box. It 

(Continued on page 48) 
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TREAT yourself to some 
relaxation now .. . while 
the shore is at its best. Lie 
on the beach. Bathe in the 


perfect sea, warm from the 
summer sun. Play golf with 


the tang of the sea in your 
nostrils. 
Come back to the hotel 


for complete and satisfying 
meals, A pleasant evening 
in the lounge and concert 
rooms.... A night of deep 
and healthful sleep. 


There are game rooms. 
Ocean decks. Squash courts. 
A conditioning course that 
includes health baths and 
nude sun bathing. .. . And 
we’ve a pleasant and con- 
genial atmosphere, to serve 
as a perfect background 
for recreation. Write for 
information. Rates are 
lower than they have been 
in years. 
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(Continued from page 47) 
is caught deftly by a very handsome 
young lady. Ah! That too is as it 
should be. The crowd likes that. 
The crowd is insisting on the pro- 
cession, Suddenly the grandstand is a 
veritable Paul Bunyan snow storm. It 


| is white handkerchiefs. Twenty thou- 


sand white handkerchiefs. Pepe 
marches around the ring followed by 
his men. Hats, silver-headed walking 
sticks, umbrellas, overcoats are flung 
into the ring as the hero passes by. 


| Not such a great gesture as it might 
| be, though. For his assistants who fol- 


low him pick them all up and care- 
fully return them. Baseball fans do 
better by their heroes when they 
throw in their straw hats. 

Pepe’s moment of triumph is over. 
A bull-fight crowd is a fickle one. If 
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his next kill is not good they will 
forget about this and whistle him from 
the ring. And the “wise monkeys” 
have come in with the mules. They 
haul out the bull, his four feet straight 
up and waggling stiffly. Then they 
take out the forgotten dead horse. 
They sand over the blood. Bueno! 
Now for the next one. 

“Tt’s over, isn’t it?” the lady gringo 
asks. 

“Oh my, no! There are still five 
bulls to come.” 

“Oh!” She looks pale and pinched. 

“Want to go?” 

“We might as well, mightn’t we?” 

And so we leave after the first bull. 
We paid to see six bulls killed and 
saw only one. Caray! These lady 
gringos| 


PISTOLS FOR TWO 


(Continued from page 42) 


box sealed with wax. For 
several days this little box has rested 
with lid sealed at some gunsmith’s. 
The four seconds went there to pick 
the brace of pistols, to witness the 
gunsmith load them and seal the box, 
Neither of the principals will know 
the “feel” of these pistols nor the 
weight of the trigger-pull until that 
morning when lots are cast for sun 
and wind, Then the seal will be 
broken and the pistols taken by the 
muzzles and handed thus to the prin- 
cipal who has won the toss. He will 
make his choice, leaving the other to 
the loser. Let us hope it will not be 
“pistols for two... coffee for one.” 

History runs up and down the 
walls at the firing points in the Gas- 
tinne Renette gallery. While shoot- 
ing there I have often noticed beside 
me a fine 96 per cent target made 
January 10, 1883, by Chevalier Ira 
Paine, an American. Few will re- 
member Ira Paine today. His skill 
with the revolver and pistol was so 
far in advance of his contemporaries 
that he was popularly supposed to ac- 
complish many of his feats by trick- 
ery. Ira Paine came from Massa- 
chusetts—not from Dodge City, 
Kansas, or from Deadwood in the 
Hills. In 1881, he went abroad and 
for a number of years he traveled 
over the principal countries of Eu- 
rope giving exhibitions of his skill. 

Other famous names are associated 
with the Renette gallery: Walter 
Winans and Chevalier Ira Paine, the 
Americans, the King of Portugal, M. 


Sandoz, Monseigneur le Duc de 
Montpensier and another man... 
Clémenceau. Clémenceau came there 


often to practice, and he was a good 
shot—so good, in fact, my friend 
Gastinne Renette has told me, he was 
“feared like a pest.” 

When a man has established the 
fact he is super-skilful with a dueling 
pistol, it is apt to get noised around. 
Only a fool would have the courage 
to take liberties with such a man. In 
the old days a duel with swords gave 
more advantage to a younger or 
taller man or to a man in the pink 
of condition, But with a dueling pis- 
tol a dwarf may glare without loss 
of advantage over the field of honor 
at a giant, 

Some day when you are doing ex- 


tra well in the Renette gallery you 
may glance over your shoulder and 
see a man modestly watching you. 
He will have a smile of congratula- 
tion on his face. It is Gastinne 
Renette himself. He may invite you 
into chambers not so well known 
where twenty-thousand-franec dueling 
pistols of extraordinary beauty may 
be seen. He may show you pictures 
in color of famous arms made by his 
grandfather: a weapon made for Na- 
poleon IIL with its rubies, emeralds 
and sapphires, and another made for 
the Viceroy of Egypt with its emer- 
alds, rubies and topazes. ‘These were 
arms of a day when kings made pres- 
ents to kings and the cost was not 
counted, 

It is interesting to consider some 
of the facts about dueling in 
I'rance today. No longer ago than 
the eighth of last February the field 
of honor in Paris saw a meeting with 
pistols at daybreak, It was on ac- 
count of the aggressive personal jour- 
nalism which still prevails in France. 
Horace de Carbuccia wrote some- 
thing about Henri Danjou to which 
M. Danjou took violent exception and 
promptly challenged. When _ the 
smoke rose the antagonists were un- 
touched; M. de Carbuccia had fired 
skyward and M. Danjou had missed. 
But there was no reconciliation fol- 
lowing the duel. 


In 1931, one of the great New 
York newspapers thought it of 
enough interest to report seventeen 


duels fought in Paris or nearby in 
the last ‘seventeen years, an average 
of one duel a year. When one reads 
of the reasons given for duels he 
becomes astonished that two men 
elect to face death over things so 
trivial. As in an earlier day, women 
account for a heavy proportion of 
duels, but there are other stranger 
reasons. On July 8, 1926, there was 
reported a duel between R. Zevaco 
and S. Alvarez over a dispute on 
artistic interpretation, and on Febru- 
ary 15, 1929, a duel was fought be- 
tween Paris reporters over a hoax re- 
port on Foch’s health, 

In short, dueling still exists in 
France. If no longer the lively art 
it once was, it can at least boast a 
few votaries who occasionally provide 
an exciting story for the newspapers. 
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Holland 


S valuable new book, Hol- 
d. Knopf), Karl Scheffler says, 
Iitch are an example to the 
( what united effort can do. 
lixing together, this urge for 
came their strength. It is not 
at made Holland a land of 
orporations, and societies, for 
his country puts close unity 
verything else. Patience, un- 
fort, steadiness, and industry 
aen for granted. ‘God made 
e; men of the Netherlands the 
‘says the Hollander. People 
fink like that feel the very 
der their feet to be fate. The 
pithe task of securing this earth, 
hither they value their labour. 
their hearts rises a love of 
that has nothing to do with 


ntality or vain dreams of glory. 
ic life is utterly impossible. On 
wntrary, every opportunity is 
e' for substantial civic growth. 
irtues that are cultivated are a 
(for safety and order, for the 
nent of the present and the ac- 
sion of property; a longing for 
ejndence develops, ruled by laws 
] justoms, out of which grows an 
iy feeling for liberty.” 
] : observation sums up fairly ade- 
ly the fundamental characteris- 
spf one of the most interesting 
* in Europe. Holland has per- 
pi suffered unduly from the ro- 
cism of the ordinary travel 
iit who exaggerates the pictur- 
i aspects of the country and fails 
éalyze the fundamental social and 
ovmic factors which are of such 
| importance in Dutch life. This 
itism, however, cannot be made of 
iScheffler’s volume. It is both an 
table guide book to the country 
(a lucid presentation of the most 
ittant facts about the people, their 
lire, their life and their habits. 
li Scheffler’s book is particularly 
il because it discusses some of the 
mrtant modern developments such 
Holland’s extraordinary architec- 
1 renaissance and its valuable con- 
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tribution to the problems of city 
planning. 

After discussing the people, the city 
and the country, along with the im- 
portant phases of Dutch life involved 
under each of these headings, Mr. 
Scheffler closes his book with an ex- 
cellent survey of Dutch painting from 
the earliest days down to the end of 
the nineteenth century. The volume is 
handsomely illustrated with sixty-five 
photographs. 


Mexican Holiday 


NE of the most common com- 

plaints of the Mexican tourist 
has been about the lack of a compre- 
hensive, reliable and intelligent guide 
book to that interesting country. No 
more competent person could be found 
to write such a guide book than Anita 
Brenner. Your Mexican Holiday 
(Putnam) will answer the questions 
the Mexican tourist is bound to ask. 
It will supply him with all the neces- 
sary information about that country 
as well as with considerable pleasant 
reading about numerous phases of 
Mexican life. 

Anita Brenner is the author of /dols 
Behind Altars, one of the most illu- 
minating studies of Mexican civiliza- 
tion and culture to appear in recent 
years. She is a native of Mexico and 
has spent many years traveling 
through all parts of the country. 

In addition to describing all the im- 
portant cities and towns of Mexico, 


Your Mexican Holiday discusses the - 


native fiestas, arts and crafts, modern 
art, agriculture and industry, hunting, 
fishing and exploring, education and 
social welfare. The volume contains 
a number of attractive decorations by 
Carlos Merida, over a dozen maps 
and photographic illustrations. 

In the past, books about Mexico 
have too frequently been the work of 
writers lacking both in sympathy for 
the people and in a thorough knowl- 
edge of their customs. Such a criti- 
cism cannot be made of Your Mex- 
ican Holiday, which will prove in- 
valuable to travelers in Mexico. 


PLAYING AUTHORS AROUND BOSTON 
(Continued from page 35) 


xington and Concord are among 
ston’s most delightful suburbs, and 
latter is a game of “Authors” all 
itself, for here lived Emerson, 
wthorne, Louisa M. Alcott, Tho- 
u, and other nineteenth-century 
ters. “The Old Manse” stands, 
omily lovely, shrouded in vines and 
ditions. Holmes and Sidney Lanier 
te of the Battle of Lexington, 
le Edward Everett Hale followed 
the fight in his poem, “New Eng- 
t's Chevy Chase.” 

ambridge, full to overflowing with 
rest to the sightseer, in its beau- 
l homes, its avenues, and Harvard 
versity, possesses the Longfellow 
Se, a fine colonial type. Salem, to 
north, was Hawthorne’s home, and, 
ough the authenticity of the so- 


q 


called “House of Seven Gables” is 
much to be doubted, it is a delightful 
specimen of the type of colonial dwell- 
ing which he pictured. 

If your sightseeing chooses the 
open, there is always the Charles 
River with its beautifully parked 
stretch; that odd little Common, in 
the center of the city; and the Pub- 
lic Garden, a lovely nosegay of bloom 
all summer long. The drives beside 
the river, and in every direction out- 
side of the city, among the many sub- 
urbs of beautiful homes, offer a pic- 
ture of wealth, art and luxurious liv- 
ing that would prove hair-raising to 
those starving Pilgrim fathers whose 
“five kernels of corn” have, in only 
three centuries, borne the harvest of 
New England of today. 
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HUNTING DINOSAURS IN AMERICA 


slab of rock. The stone is removed in 
flakes no larger than a thumb-nail, 
often smaller, until the skeleton is lit- 
erally etched in brown against th: 
material in which it is entombed. 
Then into the ends of the bones is 
injected a specially prepared, quick- 
drying liquid cement, which binds the 
fragile bones and solidifies them, so 
that they will not fly to dust when 
touched, or when, later, the stone is 
removed from them. 

Then, at a distance of some threz 
feet from the outermost bones, a 
trench is cut in the rock, completely 
surrounding the skeleton. The depth 
of this trench depends on the distance 
the bones penetrate the stone; some- 
times it is six inches deep, sometimes 
two or three feet. After this is com- 
pleted, the stone is cut away behind 
the skeleton, until the block containinz 
the bones is held to the main cliff or 
ledge by three or four small tonzues 
stone. As the cutting proceeds, 
more cement is injected wherever the 
end of a bone appears. 

If the bones are large, more stone 
is chipped off around the outside, to 
reduce the weight, until the block be- 
gins to assume the general rough out- 
line of the animal in life. No at- 
tempt is made to remove stone close 
to the bones, or from the body cavy- 
ities, until the block reaches the “dino- 
saur laboratory” of the museum in 
which the restored skeleton is to re- 
After all the stone is removed 
compatible with shipping safety, the 


| “body” is cut into sections, weighing 
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CANCER 


Ages in knowledge of 


the nature of cancer and of its | 


early symptoms have greatly 
increased chances of successful 
treatment. Surgery and radia- 
tion are the only recognized 
forms of treatment for cancer. 


For free information write, call 
or telephone to the 


NEW YORK CITY 
CANCER COMMITTEE 
of the 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
THE CONTROL OF CANCER 
34 East 75th Street, New York 
RHinelander 4-0435 


If not a resident of the Metropolitan 
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American Society for the Control of 
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from one thousand to four thoucan4 
This requires an accurate 
knowledge of anatomy of the animal 
being removed, since the saw must b2 
directed between and not through the 
A large, complete dinosaur 
skeleton, such as that of Triceratops 


|or the Trachodont above mentioned, 
| will make three or four such sections, 


weighing three thousand to four thou- 
sand pounds each. Each block is 
numbered, so that the skeleton may be 
assembled correctly by the museum 
preparators. 

Then, every section is wrapped in a 
specially prepared paper, which fits 
closely into every depression and fol- 
lows tightly every projection and 
curve. When this paper is well in 
place, strips of coarse burlap are 
dipped into thick plaster-of-paris, and 
the whole block wrapped and re- 
wrapped with first a layer of plaster, 
then a layer of burlap, then a layer of 
plaster and another of burlap, and so 
on, until the section resembles nothinz 
so much as an irregular and poorly 
prepared Egyptian mummy. On the 
perfection of this wrapping depends 
the safe shipment and arrival of the 
precious skeleton, and, if the trophy is 
damaged when it reaches the museum, 
the reward to the finder is propor- 
tionately damaged. 

The little tongues of stone which 
held the sections to the cliff are cut 
away, the blocks lowered to a waiting 
wagon or motor truck in the valley 
below, and each specimen hauled care- 
fully to the main camp of the dinosaur 
hunter. 

At this headquarters, often as large 
and well-equipped as that of an ele- 
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phant-hunter in Africa, each block is 
boxed in a heavy, specially designed 
container, built on the spot to fit the 
form and requirements of each sec- 
tion. Railroad men handle these cases 
like glassware, and when they finally 
are rolled into the museum workshops. 
whether in New York, Paris or Ber- 
lin, the specimens are unpacked by 
highly skilled workmen, who place 
the great stone blocks, as gently as if 
they contained diamonds, in the order 
in which they are to be worked by the 
preparators. 

With these blocks of stone there 
goes to the museum a detailed “Map,” 
made by the fossil hunter on the spot, 
showing general location and position 
of the skeleton, character of forma- 
tion in which it was found, and, so 
far as he can learn, the outline of the 
bones within each block. Photographs 
also are sent in to complete still fur- 
ther the picture of the pre‘istoric 
monster as it appeared in its natural 
sarcophagus. Sometimes the skeletons 
are restored in the block of stone in 
which they were found, making a 
beautiful and gigantic etching of 
brown bone against white, gray, red 
or brown sandstone. At other times, 
the bones are removed completely 
from the stone, and reassembled in 
positions the dinosaurs or other pre- 
historic animals are believed to have 
assumed in life. 

When the stone sections have been 
unpacked, more cement is injected into 
openings in the bones, until they be- 
come as solid as the rock itself. Then, 
with power-drills and chisels, the 
preparator removes, little by little, the 
stone from around the cement-hard- 
ened sections of bone. When the end 
of the cement injection is reached, 
more cement is put in, more stone 
chipped away, and so on until the en- 
tire skeleton is cleared of the stone. 
Steel, tubular frames are used to sup- 
port the huge bones of the larger 
animals, such as the dinosaurs, mam- 
moths, mastodons, imperial elephants, 
camels, horses and so on, while the 
swimming lizards and similar reptiles 
usually are left in the positions they 
were found in slabs of stone. 

Frequently, and especially in large 
specimens like the three-horned di- 
nosaur (Triceratops), bones will be 
breken, or parts of bones will have; 
disappeared. In such instances, the 
preparator rebuilds the missing bone 
out of a specially prepared composi- 
tion, or—in the rare instances in which 
this is possible—replaces it with a sim- 
ilar bone from another incomplete 
skeleton of the same animal. The 
preparator thus must possess a wide 
knowledge of anatomy and know 
something of sculpture, in addition to 
being a stone worker, an iron and 
steel worker, and a naturalist of abil- 
ity. Many a worthy sculptor is 
buried in the “dinosaur laboratories” 
of American and European museums. 

Out of all this important and wide- 
spread hunting of dinosaurs in the 
United States has come the question: 
What became of these huge lizards? 
What caused them to disappear, sud- 
denly and completely from the earth 
they had dominated for millions of 
years? 
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Pathologists, studying the 
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PAUL GREEN 
Pulitzer Prize Playwright 
frites a remarkable first novel with the 
ue stamp of genius 


(HE LAUGHING PIONEER 


| stirring novel of the South, which tells 
— young Danny Lawton, a penniless poor 
Fhite, who laughs and sings his way to the 
Ramsion of Judge Long. Miss Alice, the 
fudge’s aristocratic daughter, represents 
jhe Qld South, while Danny is the essence 
if the New South, springing up around the 
fuins of old Southern pride. Humor and 
Pathos mingle in this clash, and a tense 
bmotional drama emerges from the conflict. 

“Paul Green’s deep sincerity, his sense 
pf pity. the dignity of his work, give him 
a@ hich place in contemporary American 
iterature."—Julia Peterkin in the Satur- 
day Review of Literature. 

“He has been compared with 
OWNeill. Such coupling 
merited."—-New York Times. 


THE MISTRESS 


By GIDEON CLARK 


Dorothy Garrard is at 
dangerous age.” the middle 
fiance was killed in the war, and 
But away all thoughts of marriage. Then 
on 2 holiday in France Dorothy meets John 
Turpin. 

Dorothy and Turpin see each other 
—and again. Almost unknowin 
slips into that queerest of all 
that of an “unmarried wife.” 
their love growing stronger 
Weaker; life takes on a new 
beautiful pattern. It is more of 
than a liaison. Yet the end is imevitable 
and true. 

A human and moving story, 
Pictures the plight of many of 
plus women” in the world, wh 
is slipping away, ard who 
chance to live before they join 
of aging spinsiers and life closes in_ 


‘STUNT MAN 
By JOHN WELD 


A fast-moving novel of a stunt man in 
Hollywood. Lee Owen, garbed as the sitar, 
but at a safe distance from the revealing 
lens, jumps from burning trestles, leaps 
from rugged cliffs into rearing rapids, and 
does everything the movie star will not 
undertake. Lee not only gambled with 
death but with love and life, for he huried 
himself into his love affairs with the same 
intrepidity and disregard of consequences 
that marked his professional career. 

As gay and daring as youth itself 
Weld’s story moves on the wings of =e 
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WHAT DOES THE FUTURE HOLD FOR YOU? 


lines of your hand mean? 
stars foretell? 
s shown in your face and head? 
characteristics are revealed in your handwriting? 
What is the interpretation of your dreams? 


All these things are made clear in 


THE BOOK OF 
Fade and FORTUNE 


represents the essence of 20,000 volumes— 
of forty centuries into the occult. 


~ 
book in your possession, you can read your 
e and fortune, and those of your friends in 
the ee of the hands, the head, in dreams, 
cards, and handwriting, and in many other mediums. 
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t, in one volume, simple to read and easy 
are understandable and workable expositions, 
tables and illustrations of Astrology, Palm- 

tioleer: Physiognomy, Phrenolosy, Numer- 
es, Omens, Dreams, and the whole Empire 
a and Witchcraft, Luck and Talis- 
Ichemy, Hypnotism, Spiritism, Theosophy, etc. 
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Can the wise men of all time who have perfected these 
arts have spent their lives in the service of a pseudo-science ? 
Are their conclusions in the 20,000 volumes, which 
er man’s excursions into the occult, to be lightly 
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The Book of Fate and Fortune represents the cream 
of these volumes, the research of 4,000 years. 


? 

A book that will keep you, your family and your week- 
end guests enthralled. 
496 pages 2. 
At all booksellers 


4 West Sixteenth Street 


RED SMOKE 


By ISSAC DON LEVINE 
Author of “Stalin” 


“A new picture of the Russian situa- 
tion today.’”’—Col. Edward M. House. 

A graphic, important picture of Russia’s 
losing fight to succeed with the Five-Year 
Plan; a nation without a single first-class 
harbor, with iron deposits exhausted in an- 
other decade, with rivers that flow the 
wrong way, with iron mines and steel mills 
thousands of miles apart. “An amazing 
book,” says Charles A. Beard. “A book 
that everyone interested in Russia ought 
to read.”—William Lyon Phelps. 

Tilustrated, $2.00 


FILIBUSTERS 
IN BARBARY 
By WYNDHAM LEWIS 


Author of “‘The Apes of God,” ete 


Wyndham Lewis writes in his new book 
of a trip through Morocco to the Sous and 
the mountains of the Anti-Atlas. All of 
Mr. Lewis’s brilliant narrative gifts are 
poured into this lively and unconventional 
record of a noteworthy trip. His robust 
humor, fresh insight, and infallibly original 
point of view make him a stimulating 
traveling companion. We enter the old 
Cheerefian Empire via Tlemcen, passing 
through Fez, Casablanca and Marrakesh, 
and then going southward to Agadir and 
the zones of “dissidence’’ in the fringes 
of Mauretania and the Rio de Oro. This 
itinerary covers all the most important 
parts of Morrocco and its varied life. 

Here is one of the most original travel 
books ever written, told by a master of 
narrative and descriptive prose. 

Illustrated, $3.50 


WEE DRAPPIES 
By SIR HARRY LAUDER 


Sir Harry Lauder’s famous laugh echoes 
on every page of this jolly book, and yet 
there’s good, canny Scot’s sense, too, the 
warm, homely philosophy of a man who 
has found the world a good place to live 
in. For who can speak with more authority 
on the secrets of “doin’ weel” than the man 
who rose from golf-caddie and coal miner 
to be the highest-paid laughter-maker in 
the world? These inimitable stories from 
the Seotch actor and singer are told as 
only he can tell them. Illustrated, $1.25 
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